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GENERAL MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 26, 1954 


Presiding Officer—Witmot R. Jongs, Principal, Friends School, 
Wilmington, President of the Association. 


10:30 A.M.—GENERAL SESSION. 
Annual Meeting. Reports of Officers and Commissions. 
Election of Officers. 


11:30 A.M.—What Shall Be the Commission’s Policy for Re- 
Evalution of Member Institutions in the Next Cycle? 


A. Statement of the Problem 
Ewatp B. Nyeuist, Chm., Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


B. Floor Discussion 
E. KENNETH SMILEY, Presiding Officer. 
Executive Committee of the Commission to serve as panel. 


11:30 A.M.—Secondary School Evaluation—An Informal Dis- 
cussion. 
R. D. MattrHews, Chm., Commission on Secondary Schools. 
Ira R. Kraysitt, Secretary of the Commission. 


2:30 P.M.—GENERAL SESSION. 


Topic: Recent Improvements in College Teaching. 
Chairman and Discussion Leader: Dr. ALBERT E. MeEpeEr, Dean 
of Administration, Rutgers University. 


Initial Presentations by: 
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Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

Orpway Trap, Member of the Board of Higher Education, 
New York City. 
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4:30 P.M.—Continuation of Floor Discussion: What Shall Be the 
Commission’s Policy for Re-Evaluation of Member Institutions 
in the Next Cycle? 


4:30 P.M.—Informal Workshop for Secondary School Evaluation 
Committee Chairmen. 


7:00 P.M.—Dinner SEssION. 
Greetings from Fraternal Delegates. 


Challenge and the New Response in U. 8. Education. 
KATHARINE E. McBripg, President, Bryn Mawr College. 
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GENERAL SESSION 
Fripay, NovEeMBER 26, 1954 


The Sixty-Eighth Annual Convention of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools was called to order at 10:30 
A.M. with Principal Wilmot R. Jones, President, presiding. The in- 
vocation was delivered by the Reverend John J. Curran, Principal, St. 
Thomas More Catholic Boys School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


GENE D. GISBURNE 


At the outset of this report, I express sincere gratitude for the 
complete cooperation and understanding of all with whom it has been 
my pleasure to work during the year. Sheer coincidence permitted your 
Secretary to obtain almost daily advice and guidance from a man whose 
experience involved some fifteen years of service in the same capacity. 
Undoubtedly, there were times when Karl Miller wondered whether 
he had resigned as Secretary of the Association last November. I am 
most grateful to him for his generous assistance; and you surely share 
with me this feeling and express as I do deep thanks for his wonderful 
spirit of helpfulness, 

In the main, the work of the Association in its 67th year has been 
of a routine nature; however, far from normal was the necessity of the 
Executive Committee to accept the resignation of Burton P. Fowler, 
your Treasurer, on his retirement in July 1954 as Headmaster of the 
Germantown Friends School. Mr. Fowler’s contribution to our Asso- 
ciation has been above and beyond his duties as Treasurer. His long 
service and devotion to all our activities, cannot but evoke our full and 
complete gratitude. We shall miss him sorely. In the interim period, 
Mr. Fowler’s successor at the Germantown Friends School, Henry 
Scattergood, graciously agreed to serve as Treasurer at the request of 
the Executive Committee. 

As you recall, the Executive Committee a year ago directed that 
the Association membership be polled concerning its desires with re- 
spect to the time and place of the 1954 convention and those of sub- 
sequent years. In January a questionnaire was sent to all member 
institutions. In posing the questions, it was assumed that a person who 
expressed a preference for the usual time and place would not answer 
subsequent questions. It was also assumed that a person who wished a 
change would express a preference for only one of the alternatives. 
These assumptions proved to be in error; therefore, the percentages 
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which follow total more than 100 percent. The findings, however, did 
indicate definite trends of opinion. 

Completed questionnaires were received from 738 institutions, 
representing more than 70 percent of the membership. Of these, 57 
percent favored continuing at Atlantic City at Thanksgiving-time; 43 
percent wished to hold the conventions at Atlantic City but at other 
dates; 17 percent preferred the Thanksgiving dates but at a place other 
than Atlantic City; and 20 percent favored a change in both time and 
place of the conventions. 

378 replies indicated a preference to continue the conventions at 
Atlantic City on the usual Thanksgiving dates; and 289 replies favored 
a change. Of the latter group, 69 percent preferred Atlantic City at 
other dates; 20 percent favored Thanksgiving dates at some other 
place; and 39 percent wished to change both time and place. 

Of 314 replies from institutions represented at the 1953 conven- 
tion, 72 percent voted for the present time and place; 45 percent 
favored Atlantic City at other dates; 19 percent favored Thanksgiving 
at another place; and 14 percent wished to change both time and place. 


The 424 replies from institutions not represented at the 1953 con- 
vention indicated the following preferences: 45 percent favored the 
present time and place; 56 percent favored Atlantic City at other 
dates; 16 percent preferred Thanksgiving dates at other places; and 
25 percent favored a change in both time and place. 


In summary, the findings indicated the following: first, a clear 
majority favored Atlantic City at the traditional Thanksgiving dates; 
second, of those who wished a change, there was a decided preference 
for Atlantic City at other dates; and third, the votes for a change in 
both time and place were consistently low. On the basis of the opinions 
expressed, it was clear to the Executive Committee that we should re- 
turn to Atlantic City where the conventions have been held for more 
than twenty years. The Executive Committee considered at great 
length possible changes in dates. As one possibility, it was suggested 
that the annual meetings be scheduled on the week days immediately 
prior to Thanksgiving. This suggestion was discarded when our sec- 
ondary school members indicated that such a move would make in- 
feasible attendance by a large segment of tthe representatives from 
member secondary schools. Suggestions of alternate dates raised issues 
of conflicts with meetings of other organizations. In brief, your Execu- 
tive Committee was unable to reach agreement on dates other than 
those on which we have met for more than sixty years. Under these 
circumstances and on the basis of the results of the questionnaire, the 
Executive Committee voted to hold the 1954 and 1955 conventions in 
Atlantic City on the traditional dates. 
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You will recall that we discussed last November the name of the 
Association in view of the changing character of the membership. A 
Special Committee on Change of Name for the Association was ap- 
pointed to consider the reasons for retaining the present name and 
those for a change. On recommendation of the Special Committee, the 
Executive Committee recognized that at some future time a change in 
the name of the Association may be desirable, but decided that action 
should be postponed until the changing character of the membership 
of the Association can be more clearly identified. 

During the year, a committee has had under study the question of 
incorporation of the Association. Your Executive Committee selected 
the law firm of MacCoy, Evans, and Lewis as counsel, and the possi- 
bility of incorporation remains under active consideration. Reports 
have been received from other regional associations on their delibera- 
tions of the arguments for and against incorporation, and consultations 
with legal counsel have proved most helpful. It is anticipated that this 
question will be settled during 1954-55. 


It has been for some time the desire of your Executive Committee 
to publish an information booklet on the Association. A former presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast, agreed last spring 
to undertake preparation of the publication. Unfortunately, only lim- 
ited progress has been made because of continued illness in Dr. Til- 
linghast’s family; however, he has assured the Executive Committee 
that the near future will see the fruits of his labors. 


During the past year representatives of the Association have at- 
tended numerous meetings, conferences, and ceremonies. The Presi- 
dent of the Association, Mr. Wilmot R. Jones, served as our fraternal 
delegate at the meetings of the New England Association in Boston, 
and Provost Millard E. Gladfelter, Secretary of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education, was our fraternal delegate at the 
annual meetings of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in Memphis in December 1953. Your Secretary attended the 
convention of the North Central Association in Chicago in March 
1954, and President Grayson Kirk of Columbia University was our 
fraternal delegate at the April meetings of the Western College Asso- 
ciation in Los Angeles. 


Other representations during 1953-54 were as follows: Dr. Henry 
Grattan Doyle and Mr. Gene D. Gisburne; American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C., January 1954; Dr. F. Taylor Jones, 
National Committee on Regional Accrediting Agencies, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, May 1954; Dr. E. Vincent O’Brien, American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, St. Louis, Missouri, 
April 1954; Mr. John F. Brougher, College Entrance Examination 
Board, New York City, April 1954; Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist and Mr. 
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Wilmot R. Jones, American Council on Education, Chicago, October 
1954; Dr. Ira DeA. Reid, Conference on Equality of Opportunity in 
Higher Education, American Council on Education, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, November, 1954. 

In the next week your Secretary will attend the meetings of the 
New England Association in Boston, and Principal Wendell E. Dunn 
will be our fraternal delegate to the meetings of the Southern Associa- 
tion in Louisville, Kentucky. 

As you know, this meeting brings to a close my first year as Sec- 
retary. Prior to last November, I had attended a number of our con- 
ventions and had participated to some extent in the work of the 
Association and of the affilliated organizations. These experiences, I 
erroneously assumed, provided a background for an appreciation of the 
activities and contributions of our Association. During the year my 
responsibilities as Secretary have introduced me to the numerous facets 
of the Middle States Association. The work of the two Commissions 
and their evaluations, involving an astonishing number of people, the 
activities of our constituent groups, our responsibilities to other re- 
gional organizations, our representation in many groups such as the 
American Council on Education and the College Board—all served 
to make me aware of my lack of knowledge of the Association, and 
more importantly, to impress upon me the influence of the Association’s 
actions on the educational scene in the Middle States area as well as 
in the nation. The contribution which the Association makes can be 
interpreted most clearly in terms of individuals, and there are indeed 
many who support actively and at personal sacrifice the work of this 
Association. Truly, the more I learn of our Association, the more 
respect, admiration, and gratitude I have for the many members who 
make possible the Association’s leadership in its endeavors. In con- 
cluding this report, I know that you will join with me in expressing 
sincere thanks to the many who have provided generous assistance and 
cooperation in what has been for your Secretary a most enlightening 


year. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
September 1, 1953 to August 31, 1954 


















































Balance in Checking Account, September 1, 1953 $4,753.82 
Balance in Secretary’s C.H.I. Account, September 1, 1953 4,194.53 
Balance in Savings Account, September 1, 1953 110.86 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series “G” 8,000.00 
Receipts 
Dures—Colleges 1953-54 ereccansmumnemnmnee $20,811.65 
Secondary Schools .cecccccscssessnessneeres . 10,605.00 
Associate Memberships 0... 120.00 
$31,536.65 
Back dues 284.99 
Advance dues 280.00 
$32,101.64 
C.H.I. Evaluation Fees—Current 4,850.00 
C.H.I. Evaluation Fees—Future 1,550.00 
6,400.00 
C.S.S. Evaluation fe€S ecco 4,420.00 
Certificates 34.00 
4,454.00 
Interest—U. S. Savings Bonds..... 200.00 
$43,155.64 
Accumulated Balance in Ac- 
counts of Treaurer and Exec. 
Ass’t September 1, 1953 ......... 3,918.35 
Advance dues for 1954-55 ....... 5,030.00 
8,948.35 
$52,103.99 
Expenditures 
Convention Expenses $ 767.66 
Printing of Proceedings ....ccccccsccsen 2,966.06 
Executive Committee Meetings ...........00.00 125.92 
Delegates’ Expenses to Meetings 867.95 
Contributions and Due wnccsoesesssseseeeneeee 325.00 
Auditing Accounts 75.00 
Insurance 144.64 
Teachers’ Ins, and Annuity Ass’n ........... 375.00 
Social Security Taxes 456.89 
Miscellaneous Expenses  occccocssssmsnnenensene 24.23 
$ 6,128.35 
Secretary’s Office 
Salaries and Homoraria ....cccccsomosenueemeee $ 1,210.00 
Correspondence and PYinting qu... 549.84 
Miscellaneous 80.00 
$ 1,839.84 
Treasurer's Office 
Salaries and Honoraria $ 1,349.96 
Correspondence and Printing ....ccccceoun 8.08 
Postage and Notary 100.00 
Fidelity Bonds 31.00 


$ 1,489.04 
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Commision on Higher Institutions 


















































Salaries and Homoraria ...ccccccscsscscsssssssessen $11,252.40 
Annual Meeting—Less Refunds 1,600.05 
Exec. Ass’t Fidelity Bond ......ccccssssse 25.00 
$12,877.45 
Expenses through Exec. Asst 
Evaluation Charges, less amounts billed 
to and received from institutions ........ $ 3,592.03 
Office Rent 2,740.50 
Stationery and Supplies ....cccecccsccsscssssssseenee 465.75 
Postage and Telephone .......cccccccsssssssnse 1,547.97 
Printing 1,930.10 
Equipment 68.34 
Clerical Help 484.70 
Meetings 3 493.78 
Travel 1,661.67 
Contingencies 108.56 
$13,093.40 
Commission on Secondary Schools 
Salaries and Homoraria occccccccscssnenenenens $ 8,975.00 
Travel and Visiting Schools .....ccccecssse 637.01 
Printing 217.18 
Certificates 13.25 
Office Equipment 96.04 
Office Supplies and Telephone ................. 529.77 
Contingent 163.81 
Petty Cash 285.00 
$10,917.06 
$46,345.14 
Balance, August 31, 1954, Treasurer’s Acc’t 1,377.08 
Balance, August 31, 1954, Exec. Ass’t Acc’t 4,381.77 
$52,103.99 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 
October 21, 1954 
Board of Directors 
Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 

We have made an examination of the books and records of the 
Treasurer and Executive Assistant of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the fiscal year ended August 
31, 1954. 

The Receipts, as recorded in the books, were accounted for by 
the Disbursements, which were supported by endorsed cancelled checks 
and/or approved vouchers; together with the balances in banks at 
August 31, 1954, as attested by the banks formal monthly statements. 

The Investments were examined in the possession of the 
Treasurer. 


Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE E. BROWN & COMPANY 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mitvarp E. GLapFELTER, Secretary 


On behalf of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, I have the honor to present the actions of the November, 1953, 
and April, 1954, meetings of the Commission on reports submitted by 
its committees on evaluations of member and non-member institutions. 
These actions are to be reported only for the minutes and require no 
formal approval by the general assembly of the Association. 


Since the Association’s last meeting 31 institutions were visited 
and evaluated by the Commission. Inasmuch as the present policy of 
the Commission calls for joint evaluations of institutions with special- 
ized and professional cirricula, the Commission for the Middle States 
Association enjoyed the cooperation of 15 specialized and professional 
agencies, and of 3 State departments of education. The following in- 
stitutions were evaluated by the Commission, voted accreditation and 
are therefore new members of the Association: 


Accredited as of April 28, 1954: 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Valley Forge Military Junior College, Wayne, Pa. 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Accredited as of June 1, 1954: 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa. 

The following institutions have become members by virtue of a 
provision in our Constitution which authorizes accredited colleges and 
universities to list in our bulletin any of their constitutent units as 
accredited institutions provided that the appropiate dues are paid to 
the Association: 


Accredited member as of January 1, 1954: 


Maryland State College, Princess Anne, Maryland (a unit of 
University of Maryland). 


Accredited member as of April 28, 1954: 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Phila., Pa. (a unit of the 
Eastern Baptist College and Theological Seminary, Phila., Pa.) 

University of Judaism, Los Angeles, California (a unit of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York, N. Y.) 

On behalf of the Commission, it gives me great pleasure to wel- 
come these institutions into the membership of the Association. 
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The following member institutions were re-evaluated, continued 
on the accredited list, and reaffirmed as member institutions of the 
Association : 


Reaffirmed as of April 28, 1954: 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Bennett Junior College, Millbrook, N. Y. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Delaware, University of, Newark, Del. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San Hernon, P. R. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Dropped from the Accredited List as of September 2, 1953: 
Champlain College, Plattsburg, N. Y. (now defunct). 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Binghamton, N. Y. 

(passed under local control as a community college). 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(passed under local control as a community college). 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(passed under local control as a community college). 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Utica, N. Y. 

(passed under local control as a community college). 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, White Plains, N. Y. 

(passed under local control as a community college). 


Five non-member institutions were evaluated and denied accredi- 
tation. Decision on the standing of nine institutions, six member and 
three non-member, was deferred, for reasons of weight, until future 
meetings of the Commission. 

The two dates which appear with the names of the institutions 
listed in the accredited bulletin list deserve explanation. When an insti- 
tution has been re-evaluated and reaffirmed the second date is the date 
of reaffirmation. The first is the date on which the institution became 
a member of the Association. Institutions that have one date only 
either have not been re-evaluated or, if re-evaluated, have not yet been 
reafirmed. 


At its last meeting, the Commission passed several resolutions 
which will improve its services to member institutions. 


(1) It acted favorably upon the proposal from the Pennsylvania 
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State Department of Public Instruction whereby this Department and 
the Middle States Association would assume joint responsibility for 
evaluating institutional qualifications for conducting new graduate 
programs within the Commonwealth. The findings and recommenda- 
tions of these bodies will then be submitted to the State Council of 
Education for its consideration and action. The Department of Public 
Instruction has set forth standards for masters degree programs and 
with the Middle States Association will determine whether or not in- 
stitutions petitioning for the privilege of granting the masters degree 
should on the basis of stated standards be recommended favorably to 
the State Council on Education. While the Commission has custom- 
arily examined graduate work under its usual policies and procedures, 
the foregoing agreement serves to enhance the necessity for a thorough- 
going review of graduate programs already instituted in member 
institutions. 

(2) In order to make available to the Commission and member 
institutions the services of the former Vice President of Princeton 
University and two-term member of the Commission, Mr. George 
Brakely accepted the Commission’s invitation to become financial con- 
sultant. In this capacity he will advise on financial problems relating 
to the work of the Commission and more specifically those arising from 
the evaluation reports. 

(3) During the year several documents have been made available 
by the Commission and other regional accrediting agencies which 
should be called to your attention. The first titled “Self-evaluation in 
Intercollegiate Athletics,” summarizes the policies which have been 
followed by the Commission of the Middle States Association with 
respect to the evaluation of programs in intercollegiate athletics and 
would be particularly useful for institutions which find themselves 
with problems in this area. This document will shortly be available in 
the New York office. In June, 1954, the Commission Office published 
a document entitled “Criteria of Excellence in General and Liberal 
Education.” This brief statement is available for distribution. The 
National Commission on Accrediting published again this year “‘Ac- 
credited Institutions of Higher Education.” Copies of this report of 
institutions accredited by all Regional bodies have been mailed to 
association members. Additional copies can be secured from the Sec- 
retary at the Commission Office. 


The Commission is constantly reconstructing its relationships 
with professional organizations and specialized agencies. Our experi- 
ences in cooperative evaluations proved increasingly satisfactory during 
the past year. We are now cooperating with the American Council of 
Education for Journalism and the National Council for Accreditation 
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of Teacher Education instead of the two organizations which were 
previously active in each of these areas. 


You will remember Mr. E. Kenneth Smiley indicated to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting in 1953 that he would resign the 
chairmanship of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
at the subsequent meeting of the Commission. His resignation as 
Chairman was presented at the November 1953 meeting of the Com- 
mission and became effective at the end of that meeting. 


On behalf of the Commission, I should like to report the resolu- 
tion which the Commission adopted unanimously at that time. It gives 
me particular personal satisfaction and a great deal of pleasure on be- 
half of the Commission to do so: 


“The members of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education express to E. Kenneth Smiley their regret that his 
period of service as an active member and particularly as the 
Chairman of the Commission has come to an end. 

As Chairman of the Commission since 1950, his dynamic 
leadership, constructive imagination and unselflsh devotion 
have been invaluable to the Association ; his superlative talent 
for making cogent phrases, his talent for deflecting distrac- 
tions and annoying suggestions, his grace and warmth in 
human relations and his exceptional wit and humor have 
been responsible, in large measure, for the success of new de- 
partures in the program of the Commission. He has left his 
impression on higher education, not only in the Middle States, 
but in other regions of the country as well.” 

The action of the Association at this convention in electing 
him to honorary membership on the Commission was not 
only an acknowledgement of the services rendered but also 
notice that the Commission intends to continue to call on him 
for active participation in its deliberations for a long time 
to come.” 


Mr. Chairman, may I suggest the adoption of this resolution by 
the general assembly of the Association. 


PRESIDENT JONES: You have heard read by Dr. Gladfelter the 
resolution originating in the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education with regard to our fellow member, E. Kenneth Smiley, of 
Lehigh University. That has been moved by Dr. Gladfelter. Is there 
a second? 


(Motion duly seconded, put, and carried.) 
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REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Ewa p B. Nyouist, Asst. Commissioner 
New York Department of Education 


Mr. PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION : 


This is my maiden report as Chairman of your Commission on 
Higher Education. Accompanying the honor and the responsibility of 
presenting my first report, I claim, is the privilege of replying publicly 
to an inquiry which has been posed to me by a number of griends in 
higher education in the past 364 days. The question has been this: 
How does it feel to be Chairman of the Higher Commission? My 
replies have been of three kinds, but all have been meant to convey the 
same impressions: 

(1) I had more fun when I was Secretary. As Secretary it was 
easy to take refuge in the shadow of the Chairman. Now I have my 
sense of personal identity fortified at every turn. 

(2) All work on the Commission is voluntary, but the job of 
being Chairman is somewhat more voluntary than others. 

(3) My third reply comes from a statement made by Robert 
Hutchins in his classical article on the desirable attributes of a college 
president. I take some delight in quoting Mr. Hutchins publicly before 
my colleagues on the Commission because they constantly remind me 
of one of my disqualifications for the job of Chairman which consists 
of unwittingly having attended the University of Chicago for some 
years. Mr. Hutchins says this, which I now paraphrase, in application 
to this task of presiding over the affairs of your Higher Commission: 
The Chairman must be in a perpetual mood of resignation, by which 
I do not mean mournful acceptance of the universe. I mean the Chair- 
man must be perpetually prepared to get out. 

More seriously, let me acknowledge the real joy it is to serve your 
interests and the members of the Commission in the fruitful and stim- 
ulating task of improving higher education. 

I wish to make a remark concerning Mr. Smiley, the former 
Chairman of our Commission. I have never been under the delusion 
that I could take his place. All I can do is to expand and develop the 
brilliant ideas about accrediting which he originated, to marshal the 
forces and the members of the Higher Commission and lead them in 
the direction they were already headed by Mr. Smiley. As someone 
has said, I shall follow out in front. 


You remember that the annual meeting of this Association in 
1952 adopted a set of new criteria for evaluation of higher institutions 
and, hence, for membership in this Association, which became opera- 
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tive January 1, 1954. This Association is to be congratulated for its 
foresight in making a positive response to the Commission’s request for 
a broadening of our criteria which now makes it possible to embrace 
a wide variety of higher institutions. 

At the annual meeting in 1952 Mr. Smiley also reported that our 
Commission, in special session in September of 1952, had voted to 
adopt additional listings of specialized institutions in the bulletin of 
accredited colleges published by the Association, which would include 
professional, specialized and technical institutions. 

Since two years ago, members of your Commission have restudied 
the necessity of creating special lists in our bulletin. At the April, 1954 
meeting of the Commission, it was voted to rescind the September, 
1952 action which projected a separate listing of specialized institu- 
tions and to include all institutions granting all baccalaureate and 
higher degrees in one list and two-year or non-degree institutions in 
another. 

We are devoted to the broad purpose of improving the quality of 
higher education. No good purpose would be served in creating such 
lists of different types of higher institutions. Your Commission has 
adopted a statement on what it means by accreditation, which is in- 
cluded in the annual bulletin of accredited institutions. It is a pro- 
found and modern interpretation of accreditation. 

I sincerely trust that members of the Association will treat favor- 
ably this new action of the Higher Commission which I just reported 
to you. 

During the past year the North Central Association called a spe- 
cial meeting which included representatives of all regional accrediting 
agencies to discuss informally the possibility of developing jointly 
amongst all regional accrediting agencies a statement of policies and 
practices in intercollegiate atheltics to which all regional accrediting 
agencies could subscribe. 

Your representatives at this meeting indicated preliminary agree- 
ment of doing so, subject to approval of the Middle States Association. 
There is no thought of doing more than I have indicated to you. That 
is to say, enforcement of any uniform code would be left to the indi- 
vidual interpretation of each regional accrediting agency. Your own 
Higher Commission has long had a statement on Standards of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics which it has utilized in evaluating higher 
institutions. 

Your Commission feels, then, that it can be of help to other 
regional accrediting agencies in developing a uniform statement of 
principles on the troublesome topic of intercollegiate athletics. I there- 
fore introduce this resolution for your consideration, asking you to 
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remember also that intercollegiate athletics is a secondary problem 
as well. 

“Resolved: That the Middle States Association directs its offi- 
cers to arrange for delegates from this Association to meet in the 
future with representatives of the other regional accrediting agen- 
cies for the purpose of contributing to the joint development of a 
uniform statement of desirable principles and policies governing 
the conduct of intercollegiate athletics.” 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask for the adoption of this resolution by 
the convention at this time? 


PRESIDENT JONES: You have heard a request for a resolution to 
be adopted by this body. Do I hear a second to that resolution? 


(Resolution duly seconded. ) 


PRESIDENT JONES: It has been moved and seconded that the 
Middle States Association in session this morning adopt the following 
resolution, and we should take time to discuss this if people have 
doubts about it: 

“Resolved: That the Middle States Association directs its offi- 
cers to arrange for delegates from this Association to meet in the 
future with representatives of the other regional accrediting agen- 
cies for the purpose of contributing to the joint development of 
a uniform statement of desirable principles and policies governing 
the conduct of intercollegiate athletics.” 


This resolution, duly moved and seconded, is before the body. Is 
there any discussion? Are you ready for the question on the adoption 
of this resolution, which commits us, as the Chairman understands it, 
to the policy of cooperating with representatives of other regional 
bodies for this purpose, as, in fact, we have already done. The Chair- 
man of the Commission on Higher Education and the President of the 
Association both attended an informal conference trying to avoid pub- 
licity in New York, and it is what we learned there that prompts the 
Commission to bring forward this resolution. 

Memser: Will the action of this overall group mean that the 
Middle States Association will necessarily have to accept whatever 
statement of principles is adopted ? 

PRESIDENT JONES: I would be glad to have the Chairman of the 
Higher Commission express his opinion on that. I know what mine is. 

Dr. Nyouist: No, it will not bind the Association because we 
have had prior entry into the field. I would suggest possibly that the 
document eventually to be arrived at would carry much of what we 
have already developed. 


PRESIDENT JONES: You have heard the reply of the Chairman 
of the Commission to the question whether this binds us to a particular 
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set of policies which would not be open to review by our own body, 
and it has been stated definitely that it does not. As I said before, it 
apparently binds us to a policy of cooperating for the attainment of 
principles—to the extent to which they can be attained through means 
which we approve of, policies which we have already declared were 
for our purposes desirable. 

Is there other discussion? 


Memeser: Could we have some information about the interest 
of the other regional associations in this same type of resolution or 
this same resolution? 

Dr. Nyoutst: All of us unanimously agree that this was a good 
thing to do, but we felt we had to go back to our respective associations 
to get final approval. 


PRESIDENT JONES: I might perhaps be allowed to supplement 
Dr. Nyquist’s statement by saying that five of the six regional accredit- 
ing associations were represented at this meeting in Chicago on the 
13th of October, either officially or unofficially, and you will have 
to take our word for it that there is real interest on the part of other 
associations beside the North Central, which has the wolf really by 
the ears. 

I am ready to put the motion. I am going to ask not for “ayes” 
but for a show of hands, being a quieter way of demonstrating one’s 
approval or disapproval. 

(Motion duly put and carried.) 


PRESIDENT JONES: The motion is carried and it is so ordered. 
I am very grateful to the Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation for bringing this up. It deeply affects, of course, the secondary 
schools which make up four-fifths of the membership of this Association. 
Dr. Nyquist. 


Dr. Nyquist: I am sure members of the Association are well 
acquainted with the Higher Commission’s scheme of evaluation which 
calls for, when appropriate, evaluation of complex higher institutions 
in cooperation with other agencies of specialized interests. These agen- 
cies number almost thirty and include the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

In anticipating the evaluation of a member institution which 
conducts an extensive teacher education program, your Commission 
requests authority from the president of the institution concerned to 
include on the evaluation committee representatives nominated by the 
NCATE. The NCATE has recently superseded the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education in the field concerned and 
as yet we have not had an opportunity to make a joint visitation with 
the new organization. 
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Your Higher Commission has expressed some concern in the past 
over a published policy of the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education which could have been interpreted to mean, had 
we agreed to it, that your Higher Commission would have committed, 
in advance, the relationships of our institutions to the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. I refer more specifically to 
this statement which has since been rescinded by the NCATE at our 
request: 

“The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
should arrange with the respective regional associations to assign visi- 
tors to evaluate each program of teacher education which is found in 
any institution by any of the regional associations.” 

I desire to say this action has been rescinded. Very recently the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, through a 
member of its Council, forwarded to a number of liberal arts colleges 
in the nation a statement of the accreditation policies of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education and a list of those 
accredited institutions along with a highly controversial letter. 

This letter mentioned the desirability of accreditation by the 
NCATE for all colleges which prepare teachers, especially liberal arts 
colleges, pointedly expressing the hope that the recipient’s institution 
would wish to be included in the list to be published next year if it 
was not now, and urging liberal arts colleges to support the National 
Council. 

Many presidents of liberal arts colleges in our territory have made 
representations to the Higher Commission within the past two weeks. 
It is a very current thing. These protests can be summed up most 
mercifully by stating that they express deep concern. Members of the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education disavow 
any other intention in sending out this letter than that of advertising 
the newly assumed role of their Council. If so, the means chosen to 
do so have been most unfortunate. 

As Chairman of your Higher Commission, I have not had a chance 
to confer with my colleagues in formal session, yet advanced indications 
of their thinking leave me to suggest that it is most appropriate for 
this matter to come before this Association. 

Whatever the intention of the National Council, it is difficult 
for many not to associate recent communications from it with earlier 
declarations of the Council, now rescinded, and also with the impres- 
sion that the Council is seeking a favored position with the state 
teacher certification agencies for graduates of the Council’s accredited 
colleges. It is a common feeling that some of the newly established 
policies and proposals to state certification agencies made by the 
National Council are premature at this time. 
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All of these things have happened, it has been pointed out, before 
the National Council has had a chance to demonstrate the acceptability 
and efficacy of its procedures. I may also point out what I believe to 
be a fact, that the National Commission on Accrediting, to which most 
members of the Association belong, is issuing this week a letter to all 
of its members urging them not to seek accreditation by the National 
Council on Accreditation of Teacher Education until the National 
Commission promulgates a statement about the Council following 
its annual meeting to be held in March next year. 

I am personally, and I believe our Commission is also, distressed 
at the controversy which has arisen as a result of unfortunate commu- 
nications bound up, possibly, with misunderstandings and anticipated 
premature adoption of some policies on the part of the National 
Council. 

I mention all this to you because many of our colleges have 
inquired what can or should be done. I can say at this time that the 
matter will be discussed by our Commission tomorrow and further 
information will be forthcoming thereafter. I can say one thing now. 
It has always been the policy of our Commission to give you the facts 
it has, but, in the last analysis, then, to leave the responsibility to each 
college for choosing to be or not to be accredited by a specialized 
accrediting agency. 

And now, may I close by expressing, inadequately, my appreciation 
for your continued support. Your positive responses to communica- 
tions from the Commission mean to me that there is amongst us a fine 
fraternal spirit of mutual encouragement and helpfulness and a deep 
sense of responsibility in the never-ending task of improving higher 
education. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


R. D. Mattuews, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman 


PRESIDENT JONES, DELEGATES AND FRIENDS OF THE 
Muwpt_e States ASSOcIATION : 


During the year that has passed since a report was made to you, 
the work necessary to keep a list of accredited schools has occupied 
the staff of the Commission on Secondary Schools. From indications 
received by us the work has gone smoothly, but that may not be the 
way it looks from the field and we shall always welcome suggestions 
which will improve the quality and efficiency of our performance. 

There are four special activities which seem important enough 
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to report to you. Last February at a meeting of the General Committee 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, a request 
was made that the religion blank, developed by a committee of this 
association and reported to you last year, be printed and distributed 
by the General Committee. After considerable discussion, the Com- 
mittee decided not to approve the printing of the blank. This decision 
was based partly on the fact that there were relatively few members 
of the General Committee present, and partly because some of those 
present felt that no material on religion should be published by the 
central committee. Your Executive Committee at its meeting in March 
authorized the Commission on Secondary Schools to print the materials 
on religion. They are now available. Approximately 300 copies have 
been distributed. One hundred of these were requested by the Chair- 
man of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Southern Asso- - 
ciation. At a subsidized meeting of the General Committee of the 
Cooperative Study at Lexington in October of this year, it was 
requested that the distributing agency for the Evaluative Criteria also 
distribute these materials on religion. This request was made in order 
that schools throughout the country would know about these mate- 
rials, and would have easy access to them. There was active and rather 
widespread opposition to this suggestion. A compromise decision was 
that, when orders for secondary school evaluation materials are dis- 
tributed from Washington, they will be accompanied by the announce- 
ment that the material on religion may be had from our Commission 
office. These announcements have been prepared, and will be distrib- 
uted as directed by the action of the General Committee. 


At the same meeting in Lexington preliminary plans were laid 
for revising the materials for the 1960 Edition of the Evaluative 
Criteria. It is not thought that there will be any fundamental changes 
in the materials or procedures, but all who are engaged in the process 
of evaluation are encouraged to give careful thought during the next 
two or three years to the operation of evaluation in the Middle States. 
You are asked to send your suggestions for improvements to the Com- 
mission office where, you may be sure, they will receive careful 
attention. 


The Defense Department has been interested in providing mate- 
rials to secondary schools about the relation of military service to 
long-term educational plans of pupils and has contracted with the 
North Central Association to prepare a manuscript. Representatives 
of all the regional associations have participated in the planning activi- 
ties. When the publication is available it will be distributed to all 
secondary schools. There seems to be no satisfactory way to get approval 
of the manuscript from each of the regional associations. Therefore, 
we have assumed that you would want to be represented on the plan- 
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ning committee and that you would wish your name to be associated 
with the other regional associations which cooperated in the produc- 
tion of this guidance unit. 

During the year we have cooperated with the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education in the joint evaluation of five schools 
and colleges which are under a common board of control. Although 
there are some difficulties involved in this venture we feel that good 
progress is being made. 

Dr. Kraybill will give some details of the actions of the Com- 
mission at its recent meeting. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


IrA R. KRaAyBILL 


Dr. IRA KrayBit_: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: The 
work of the Commission has gone on on an even keel this year. 
Ninety-three schools were visited in the year 1953-54, and for the 
current year we at the moment have 93 schools on the list. Of these 
schools 29 new schools were considered during the year and 25 were 
granted accreditation. 

Sixty-seven old schools—that is, schools already on the list—were 
evaluated. That doesn’t correspond quite because a few new schools 
that were visited the year before were considered this year and granted 
accreditation. 

The total number of schools on the list as of this date is $36, 
an increase of 23 over last year. 

The following schools were added to the list of accredited schools: 

In Delaware: Rehoboth Beach High School, Rehoboth Beach. 

In Maryland: Arundel High School, Gambrills; Chestertown 
High School, Chestertown; Fairmont Heights High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Galena High School, Galena; Gwynn Park High 
School, Brandywine; Henry Highland Garnett High School, Chester- 
town; Rock Hall High School, Rock Hall; Surrattsville High School, 
Clinton. 

In New Jersey: Dwight School, Englewood; Ewing Township 
High School, Trenton ; Our Lady Queen of Peace High School, North 
Arlington; Toms River High School, Toms River. 

In New York: Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville; New- 
burgh Free Academy, Newburgh; Port Chester High School, Port 
Chester. 

In Pennsylvania: Farrell Senior High School, Farrell; Harbor 
Creek Township High School, Harbor Creek; Jersey Shore Area 
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Joint High School, Jersey Shore; Palisades High School, Kintnersville ; 
Pitcairn High School, Pitcairn; Saint Rose High School, Carbondale; 
West Allegheny Senior High School, Oakdale; Westmoreland High 
School, Trucksville; Saint Marys High School, Saint Marys. 


We express our appreciation to the many people who have helped 


in this program during the year. 


NOVEMBER 1954 
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President Jones called for the approval of the report of the 
Executive Committee of the Commission on Secondary Schools, and 


he then proceeded to introduce the Fraternal Delegates, who were: 


New England Association, Mr. Francis V. Lloyd, St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. 


North Central Association, Dr. Norman Burns, University of 


Chicago, Chicago, III. 


Southern Association, Dr. Louis Pardue, Virginia Polytechnic 


Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


Unfortunately, because of illness, Dr. Norman Burns was unable 
to attend our meetings. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Mr. 
Paul D. Shafer, President, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, New 
York. The other members of the Committee were Richard H. Logsdon, 
Director University Libraries, Columbia University, New York, Anne 
D. McLaughlin, Administrative Assistant, Georgetown Visitation 
Junior College, Washington 7, D. C., and James E. Nancarrow, 
Principal, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 


The nominations included: for President, Karl G. Miller, Dean, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; for Vice-President, 
Wendell E. Dunn, Principal, Forest Park High School, Baltimore, 
Md.; for Secretary, Gene D. Gisburne, Vice-President, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; for Treasurer, Henry Scattergood, 
Principal, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa.; as mem- 
bers of Executive Committee: Elizabeth Parmelee, Headmistress, 
Calhoun School, New York, N. Y.; Blake Tewksbury, President, 
Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Pa.; John A. Perkins, President, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del.; Lowell Ensor, President, 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md.; Lewis B. Knight, 
Principal, East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J.; Sister 
Catharine Marie, Dean, College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 


For the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, Terms 
to expire in 1957; Louis T. Benezet, President, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa.; Walter Langsam, President, Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Pa.; Finla Crawford, Vice-Chancellor, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, President, 
Fordham University, N. Y.; Ewald B. Nyquist, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, New York Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


For the Commission on Secondary Schools, Terms to Expire in 
1957: Evan Ingram, First Associate Superintendent of Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Rev. William A. Ryan, S.J., President, Georgetown 
Preparatory School, Garrett Park, Md.; R. D. Matthews, Professor, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For Honorary Membership—Middle States Association: Burton 
P. Fowler, Former Principal, Germantown Friends School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and past Treasurer of the Association. 

There being no further nominations from the floor, the Secretary 
was instructed to cast a ballot for the nominees. 
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WHAT SHALL BE THE COMMISSION’S POLICY FOR 
RE-EVALUATION OF MEMBER INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE NEXT CYCLE? 


(The meeting was opened by Dr. E. Kenneth Smiley.) 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: I very much appreciate the privilege of 
greeting you again this year. In the interest of brevity, the chairman 
has asked me to desist from any adequate expressions of my apprecia- 
tion and also to omit the encomia. Accordingly, I am happy to intro- 
duce to you, without the justified comments and anecdotes, Dr. Ewald 
B. Nyquist, the Chairman of your Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


Every person who serves his time on our Commission, as has Mr. 
Smiley, leaves it under the delusion that he can now retire from full 
and active participation in the affairs of the Commission and that he 
has achieved a true emeritus status. As I stated, this is a self-deception 
which allows retiring members to enjoy the distinction of having 
served at the same time as they continue to bear considerable and 
significant portions of the Commission’s burden and to provide the 
continuity in its affairs and traditions to the end that new members 
and new officers do not stumble down the long road on which we are 
embarked and whose goal is never in sight. 

Up until recently, when we co-opted Mr. Smiley to serve as pre- 
siding officer for this program, he was of the firm conviction that the 
word “emeritus” was derived from two other words, “e,” meaning 
“you’re out” and “meritus” meaning “you deserved it.” Seriously, it 
is a blessing to me to have him in charge this morning. We shall see 
to it that he does not deprive us of his fellowship on these occasions 
which come with the same pleasing regularity as Thanksgiving. 

My task this morning is to lead off in a statement on what we 
call The Problem: “What Shall Be the Commission’s Policy on Re- 
evaluation of Member Institutions in the Next Cycle.” We call it 
The Problem, not because it is vexing or perplexing, but because the 
matter is not resolved, and shall have to be in the next three years. 
I should go further and state that this occasion marks the first time 
the subject has been discussed. 

Last April in a regular Commission meeting, the Chairman of 
your Commission proposed, and the Commission voted to initiate 
discussions by various means around the subject we have before us. 

Obviously, because member institutions constitutionally control 
the adoption of new and significant departures in the Commission’s 
affairs, and because the Commission is so much a creature of the 
member institutions, themselves, we must come before you for your 
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help so that what is finally adopted represents your own inclinations 
and so that you will be spiritually prepared for any new changes. 

This coming year, the Commission will complete its eighth year 
of the 10-year cycle of re-evaluation of member institutions. The 
incurably democratic nature of the Association coupled with the fact 
that the Commission’s work is overwhelmingly dependent upon volun- 
tary contributions of time from members of the staffs of our higher 
institutions, make it imperative to begin considering now what changes, 
if any, might be instituted in our practices and policies to become 
effective in 1957. 

I shall now review for you briefly, what I consider to be the 
underlying bases for accrediting, the changes in the past few years 
which have been instituted in order to bring us to the current point 
of achievement, present policies and procedures, and, finally, those 
main aspects of our work around which everything else revolves. At 
the end of our program, the presiding officer will ask you to fill out 
an informal ballot and indicate by preferential voting, those areas 
where you feel the Commission might more profitably spend its time 
in reviewing in the next three years as it continues the present program 
to its conclusion. 

These remarks to you do not constitute a speech, then, but a 
review; hence, you will not find it as lightly confected as a lemon 
meringue, but by virtue of your acquaintance with these things, I hope 
you find it as easy to swallow. 

I want to stress, first of all, three fundamental aspects of 
accrediting. 

First, the intrinsic purpose of accrediting is to stimulate improve- 
ment in educational programs, preferably from within. The primary 
purpose of accrediting is not to establish accredited lists, or white lists 
or black lists for the convenience of admissions officers or registrars or 
for the purpose of easing the anxieties of those who make the quest for 
educational certainty and seek the riskless choice. Undue concern with 
maintenance of an accredited list marks the primitive accrediting 
agency. If an agency is known more as an accrediting or police agency 
than as a society of mutual assistance, then it is not entitled to high 
rank in the educational community. 

Secondly, the continuing motive for accrediting stems from the 
desire of those concerned with education for a means of evaluation 
and measurement. There are few, if any, other systematic means than 
accrediting available to colleges and universities of helping them to 
assess themselves. 

Thirdly, the fundamental philosophical rationale for accrediting 
in this country is contained in the same tenets which established 
democracy in America: Those freedoms conducive to and in support 
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of self-government and voluntary cooperation, rather than those con- 
siderations which lead to imposed directives by authority. Internal 
control by colleges and universities, themselves, of this means of evalua- 
tion and measurement with the aim of self-improvement, is a very 
real and substantial base underlying the whole business of accrediting. 


Accrediting of colleges and universities is an American phenome- 
non. You will not find it in existence in any other country outside the 
United States. This fact should give a critic of accrediting pause until 
the reason for this peculiarity in American higher education had been 
examined. 


We have about 2000 colleges and universities in the United 
States. Many speeches are made about the diversity of our higher 
education and the unity of it despite the diversity. We have universi- 
ties, colleges, independent professional schools, junior colleges, and so 
on, all under differing types of public or private, religious or non- 
sectarian control. 


The diversification and multiplicity of our educational enterprise 
in the United States and the stress on democracy in most ways of our 
life require a greater need for self-control and self-discipline than one 
finds in some other countries. 


In this country, we have no National Ministry of Culture as in 
Russia or a National Ministry of Education as we find it in other 
countries, which controls higher education. The United States Office 
of Education has little to say about the colleges and universities here. 
Why? Because this country was founded on a system of dispersed 
controls, self-government, a separation of powers, on “a general reluc- 
tance to rule,” if you will. All of our colleges are controlled by local 
boards of governance. By and large, a great deal of power resides 
in them. Therefore, it is easy to see that control of higher education 
is loose in that it is not centralized in some federal bureau or agency. 


So colleges and universities in this country have a great deal of 
freedom. But this freedom is not just “plain freedom period,” meaning 
that colleges can do what they please. Freedom without values only 
“creates latitude for error,” as someone has pointed out. 


In order to exercise the freedom granted to colleges and univer- 
sities, and conversely in order not to lose control to outside authority, 
colleges and universities banded together in various ways to form 
accrediting societies. In substitution for external restraint and to show 
their appreciation of the responsibilities of liberty, colleges themselves 
provided various forms of self-control in order to ensure that at least 
minimum standards of academic performance would be maintained 
and in order to assure the public, and each other, that colleges could 
be trusted with the liberty granted to them to work out their own 
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destinies and to achieve educational maturity and competence. This, 
then, can be conceived of as a public responsibility. 

Accrediting as I see it, then, is designed in part to help some 
institutions accelerate the process by which they achieve maturity and 
competence; for others it is a matter of making better institutions 
already adjudged to be good. 

Now I should like to cite some principles which control the 
organization and operation of our Commission. I have expanded several 
basic items, first listed by Mr. Bowles, and have added to or deleted 
others from that list. 

The Middle States Association: 

1. Considers and helps every institution within its purview. Since 
we now embrace almost the complete gamut of higher education, this 
principle has given us a time-consuming task. 

2. Gives proportionately the same consideration to large institu- 
tions that it gives to small ones. That is to say, we give just as thorough 
an evaluation to a university as we do to the smallest junior college 
amongst the membership. 

3. Considers all programs within institutions in their relation to 
the institution as a whole. Another way of stating this principle is that 
the Commission believes in a holistic philosophy which states that an 
institution as a whole is greater than a sum of its parts. 


4. Adjusts its standards in terms of a cross-section of the accredited 
institutions within its purview rather than in terms of marginal insti- 
tutions or in terms of the highest ranking ones. While institutions 
seeking initial accreditation, therefore, are expected to meet the cross- 
section of standards in our Association, when any institution is dropped 
from the accredited list, that action is taken because it has slipped 
below the minimal standards prevailing. You will probably recognize 
in these two principles, similarity to two theories which govern much 
of what we do in education, according to Lyman Bryson: The classical 
Greek approach which establishes a norm, and the other, Anglo-Saxon 
theory which establishes a lower limit beyond which people or institu- 
tions, in this case, cannot go and still remain in approved status. 

5. Enlists the largest possible number of participants in its mem- 
bership of colleges and universities. This principle provides in opera- 
tion, democracy in our proceedings and develops a cross-fertilization 
of ideas throughout our membership. The latter is one of the most 
important benefits of our work. 

6. Provides for constant criticism, review, and readjustment of 
its criteria and its procedures. We do not spend our time just “polish- 
ing and reworking trivia,” to borrow a phrase. 

7. Deals with education as it is, not in terms of an impossible 
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perfection. That is to say, the Commission appreciates and has a pro- 
found understanding of human weakness. 


8. Examines an institution in terms of how well it consummates 
its purposes and objectives. It has no matrix to press upon an institution. 


9. Provides for growth through the stimulus of self-evaluation. 
This is one of the most important aspects of our work, and one, inci- 
dentally, which might be improved and enhanced in the future. I have 
noted, personally that those institutions which fail to take this aspect 
of our work seriously, or if seriously, fail to gain deep insight into their 
own educational processes, quite uniformally are shocked to discover 
own educational processes, quite uniformly are shocked to discover 
that the Commission does not regard them as mature and as compe- 
tent as those institutions thought they were. 


Robert Hutchins said long ago that “it is imperative to force the 
periodic reconsideration of the purpose of an institution” and I should 
add, of the means to its end. He also stated that in order to ensure 
such systematic self-evaluation, either all members of the faculty 
employed in a new college should be exactly 40 years old and then at 
the age of 65 promptly retired en masse, or else he suggested the possi- 
bility of burning down our colleges and universities every 25 years! 

Your Commission long ago, also, established this principle as a 
cardinal one in its work. I am not surprised to learn that two respected 
agencies, the Ford Foundation and the American Council on Educa- 
tion, are recent entrants into the field supporting improvement through 
periodic self-analysis by higher institutions. The first agency, you know, 
supports self-evaluation through grants; the ACE disseminates infor- 
mation, or will, about self-evaluation techniques and results. 


10. Employs qualitative criteria. 

11. Is essentially under the control of the institutions launching 
and supporting the program. 

12. Treats institutions and their staffs with the dignity they 
warrant and honors their essential freedom and autonomy. 


It might be of interest to sum up in a few items what the Middle 
States Association has done in the past few years in order to bring 
it to its present stage of development with regard to evaluation of 
higher education. 


1. All standards were examined to make them completely quali- 
tative. The fact that quantitative data are used in arriving at qualita- 
tive judgments does not alter the fact that qualitative standards are 
in force. All practice and procedures were made consonant with these 
changes. 

2. We examined our own Commission organization and found 
it wanting. We increased the members of our higher Commission to 
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fifteen, further diversified it with regard to interests, like finance, 
library, and type of institution represented. 


3. We have established new criteria concerning eligibility of 
higher institutions for an evaluation and hence membership in the 
Association. These criteria were adopted at this convention last year. 
Our criteria for membership now blanket all of higher education and 
leave, substantially, no remaining unserviced area as an excuse for the 
further proliferation of specialized accrediting agencies. 


4. The Association has adopted a policy that there may be com- 
plete interchange of hitherto confidential information between the 
Commission and cooperating agencies of specialized interests, includ- 
ing professional accrediting agencies as well as the intercollegiate 
athletic conference in our area and the State Education Departments. 


5. We have negotiated cooperative evaluation agreements with 
all except one professional accrediting agency, numbering about 25 
and operating in about 22 distinct educational areas. 


6. We have secured the full-time paid services of an Executive 
Assistant to the Commission in order to take care of, properly, the 
increased work of the Commission, and to make available further 
benefits and help to higher institutions. 

7. We have extended the interpretation of our Standards for 
Accreditation in order to improve evaluating procedures with reference 
to intercollegiate athletics and graduate work. We have, in addition, 
codified many of our policies and have available several significant 
documents. 

I should now like to give you a quick, simplified summary of 
the procedures of evaluation used by our higher Commission. 

Institutions being evaluated in any one year are those which are 
non-member institutions seeking initial accreditation and member insti- 
tutions re-evaluated every ten years under normal circumstances. The 
re-evaluation of member institutions is a unique feature of our work, 
or was, until three other regional associations adopted the scheme. It 
means that every institution in our membership undertakes a self- 
analysis every ten years, examining its purposes and outcomes in the 
light of then current conditions; and is furthermore evaluated, sub- 
sequently, by a committee of experts. It gives the personnel of an 
institution an opportunity and stimulus it seldom receives to reassess 
its work as a whole, as an organic educational entity; to consider and 
sometimes redirect, the balance of forces within itself; to weigh the 
relative values of its diverse programs; to see itself as others see it. 
Re-evaluation predicted upon the questioning of their worthiness for 
accreditation is not the primary aim. 

The span of years in the cycle, ten, is not a sacred number. We 
are firmly committed to the principle of re-evaluation, and have been, 
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historically ; the ten-year interval seems to be a desirable and practicable 
procedure according to our present information, at least for the 
current one. 

To stimulate self-evaluation and give it direction as well as to 
elicit in advance of a committee visitation, information needed by the 
evaluators, Questionnaires have been developed. Part A of these 
Questionnaires developed by the Middle States Association, calls for 
data of common interest to all professional agencies and the MSA 
and is answered once for the whole institution. It asks questions under 
Purposes and Objectives, Organization, and Resources. Part B of the 
Questionnaires has been worked out in various forms jointly with 
the professional agencies and MSA deals with the Program, Outcomes 
and special problems of a particular unit in a complex institution and 
is to be answered only by the unit concerned. We have only one form 
of Part A but as many forms of Part B as there are areas of specialized 
interest. 

Every member of a visiting committee receives a copy of Part A 
and a copy of that Part B which relates to the program of his 
particular concern. 

Every two years we ask our member institutions to submit nomi- 
nations of volunteer evaluators for use by the Commission in forming 
evaluation committees. 1000 are received ; we use about 300 each year. 

The Committees used number no less than 5 for any type of 
institution and may range to 60 for complex universities. The Com- 
mittees in representation reflect the organization and teaching func- 
tions of the institution being visited. When we evaluate an institution 
with educational programs for which there exist professional accredit- 
ing agencies, we request the agencies concerned to nominate the expert 
personnel required. These people represent their agencies as well as 
the MSA. 

This Committee evaluation lasts from 2 to 4 days. The Committee 
members write their reports to form a total report. They are reim- 
bursed for their expenses which are charged back to the institutions. 

A final decision is then made by the Commission based on an 
oral report of the Committee Chairman, the self-evaluation, and the 
Committee evaluation report. 

‘The Commission’s decision to accredit an institution applies to the 
whole institution including its constituent units. This approach stems 
from the principle on which we operate in evaluating, namely, the 
institution-wide evaluation. 

The final report and decision then go back to the institution 
concerned. 


Now at this point, I would ordinarily give you the main points 
of the evaluative process where they are affected by virtue of the 
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cooperative agreements made with all professional accrediting agencies, 
along with the specific substantial benefits being derived therefrom by 
institution, the special agencies, and our own organization. But you 
will remember I covered this ground in some detail last year on this 
same program. Let me summarize by saying that these collaborative 
arrangements are now an integral part of our system, and that a rich 
comity of relationships between your Commission and the professional 
agencies is quickly coming to fruition. 

Now let me come to the conclusion of this statement. Within 
less than three years, now, our Association will have completed its 
first 10-year cycle of re-evaluation of member institutions in the way 
which I have described to you. Within those three years, we shall, 
as an association, reassess our preceding years in this cycle in order to 
determine what changes, if any, what new emphases, what improve- 
ments shall be introduced in 1957. 

It is not immodesty, but a fact, to state that probably, not many, 
if any, other accrediting associations have accumulated, systematically, 
such a mighty fund of objective knowledge concerning their own 
institutions against which any discussion of change might be played. 
This knowledge constitutes an enviable position of strength from 
which to consider any suggested new departures; or, because there has 
been no significant disenchantment with it, to re-afirm our faith in 
the present design and efficacy of our enterprise. 

In the future, we must continue to exclude from our operations 
any aspect of policing, professionalization of function, or any practice 
which arbitrarily discriminates against some institutions or favors 
others. At the same time we must be continuously watchful so that 
we do not “helpfully fence in” the colleges and universities in our 
territory. For, as someone has said, the extreme brand of wickedness 
is that which “wears a shiny mourning face and always claims the 
very best of intentions.” 

The Commission despite the progress it has initiated in accredit- 
ing and which has been imitated extensively elsewhere, is not intoxicated 
with its own success and is not complacent. Your own Commission 
is made continuously aware of its shortcomings, by members of the 
staffs of our higher institutions, by the Commission members them- 
selves, or by members of other accrediting agencies, if the other sources 
are not enough. The number of major changes made in the last few 
years would serve to indicate the close scrutiny we give to our proce- 
dures and testify to your own responsiveness in these matters. 

We have not forgotten, as Mr. Gideonse of Brooklyn College has 
said, “the danger, characteristic of educational initiatives of a humanist 
inspiration, that the early converts to a new insight might easily become 
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a closed community rich in mutual admiration for its own wisdom 
and perspective.” 

I hope, too, you feel assured with me, of the fact that the Com- 
mission has not played fast and loose with the commitments it has 
previously assumed, and which makes it always ready, therefore, to 
assume others. 


When we will have completed this present ten-year cycle of 
evaluation of member institution, we shall know some things. I cite 
four: 

1. We most certainly will have accumulated a vast body of facts 
and knowledge about how almost 250 colleges in the Middle States 
territory operate. 

2. We will also have determined objectively and in the way 
described that a goodly number of our higher institutions have 
achieved notable maturity and competence and have consistently exer- 
cised a responsibility in discharging their obligations as educational 
institutions. These institutions exhibit the most consistent self-control 
and demonstrate the deepest insight into the aim and achievement of 
their own existence. 

3. We will also know that, while some of our member institutions 
maintain adequate standards in higher education, they are still not 
able to perform, without extensive assistance, a satisfactory self-evalua- 
tion of their own purposes and objectives, have less sharply defined 
goals, or fall too short still of attaining the aims they have. These, 
then, are not as mature and competent as the others mentioned. 


4. The present system of evaluation has achieved in goodly meas- 
ure the aim of this Association, which is the improvement of higher 
education. The vehicle you launched eight years ago is still a good 
model ; the fenders may have been dented somewhat, and it may take 
some more gas to operate, but it is sounder today than it was. It is 
subject to no season of adversity which could be, but is not, the motive 
for our coming before you today. It is still a seminal force for good. 


Now in the discussion to follow, I trust you will feel free to 
raise questions, to ask for other information, to make suggestions. Do 
not express more equanimity than you feel. My colleagues on this 
platform are now prepared to be recipients of your questions. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Dr. Nyquist. 

The members of the panel are known to most of you, but I shall 
introduce them briefly for the benefit of new members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

On my right—on your left—Mr. Edward Cratsley, Vice Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College; the Reverend Laurence McGinley, 
President of Fordham University; Dr. Nyquist, the Chairman; Dr. 
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Millard Gladfelter, the Provost of Temple University; Dr. Calvert 
Ellis, President of Juniata College; and Dr. F. Taylor Jones, Execu- 
tive Assistant of the Commission. 


May I request that questions or comments from the floor be 
preceded by an identification of the individual posing the question. 
Will you give your name and the institution which you represent. May 
I admonish you that your present Chairman has no authority to 
entertain motions for definitive action. This is an open forum. The 
consensus will be well combed; formal legislative action is not possible 
at this particular meeting. 

FATHER RYAN: May I rise to a point of order? I don’t think it 
is a technical point of order, but there are really two subjects that 
are occupying our minds today. One is the whole matter of the new 
or modifications of the evaluation program which is a vital subject, 
but not, I may say, pressing at this moment. The other is the one 
which Dr. Nyquist alluded to in his report to the general session, 
namely, the new action of the NCATE. 

My feeling is that this meeting is much more populated than 
the one this afternoon will be and I wonder if it might be in order 
to suggest that opinions and questions on the matter of the NCATE 
be raised at this session and the discussion of the evaluation procedures 
postponed until this afternoon. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: I will ask the Chairman of the Commission 
to comment on the proposal. 


Dr. Nyoutist: I would hate to lose any time with all the mem- 
bership here in starting this particular conference on this item. Then 
may I say that perhaps our meeting this afternoon at four-thirty will 
be more populated if we take the NCATE problem and hold it for 
discussion at that time. There are reasons for it. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: We will entertain questions or comments 
concerning the advertised subject for this meeting. 

It has been suggested that the ballots which were referred to 
earlier be distributed at this time in order that you may be giving 
some consideration to the expression of opinion which is invited. 

Mr. Warner (Carnegie Tech) : Could you tell me the number 
of institutions of higher education in the Middle States territory? 

F. Taytor Jones: No, I can’t. We have 232 members. Every 
year we evaluate about two-thirds members and one-third non-mem- 
bers, but with this new action opening the membership to all sorts of 
independent institutions, I haven’t attempted to get the figure up, 
because the borderline is too indistinct. 


Dr. Nyquist: I once did some counting and I reached a total 
of about 150 unaccredited institutions in our territory. I would suggest 
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that it may run up to 200, but it’s certainly around 150, that are 
possibly eligible for evaluation and hence membership. 


CHAIRMAN SmILey: Are there other questions? (No response) 


I invite your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the ominous possibility 
that we may have achieved a state of perfection in which there is no 
criticism, notwithstanding some of the correspondence which we have 
received in the meantime. 


FATHER FERREE (Catholic University of Puerto Rico) : I believe 
we might make this suggestion which may be partly the cause of our 
present silence. I believe some of the considerations that are going to 
come up in connection with consideration of the NCATE are precisely 
the major points of our own policies, and I should like, just for a 
preliminary statement that will not be discussed at this meeting, to 
outline what I think are the fundamental policies which seem to me 
to be endangered by our present, shall we call it, decision. Do you 
think that would be in order? 

CHAIRMAN SMILEy: It will be, indeed. 


FATHER FErREE: The first thing to me that seems to be in 
danger is the presence on this accrediting agency (NCATE) of what 
I would call administrative bodies rather than educational or even 
professional bodies. In other words, the Association of Chief State 
School Officers, the Association of School Boards, and so on. 

At the present time, any official agency uses the materials of our 
duly accredited agencies without influencing their policies; NCATE 
seems to me to be a direct attempt to bring the administrative agencies 
into the formulation of accreditation policies. That is the first objec- 
tion, in other words, to our policy of cooperation and of voluntary 
action by the associations of educational institutions themselves. 

The second major point which seems to me that we have at stake 
is this—the present trend, as a result of the experiences of the regional 
associations, is from strictly specialized professional pre-occupations to 
more general pre-occupations. 

The effort of the NCATE seems to me to be an attempt to 
reverse that trend, a very, very fundamental trend, and that I would 
say in one of the most important fields of semi-professional education 
at least. It is our present development and it is very notably moving 
forward to make the general educational pre-occupations play a more 
important part than the strictly professional pre-occupations. 

The third point which I would like to bring up, as having 
influence on the status of the regional associations, is this. In the 
first list which was sent out by this group, I do not believe any 
reference was made to any significant relations between its list and 
the accredited list at the present time. Yet such relationship should be 
made a part of the discussion. 
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I would wonder just how many of those accredited institutions 
have regional accreditation. It’s a very important point, I think, because 
of the status that the regional associations have acquired. 

And, finally, I would wonder about the source of motivation 
behind this effort. I wonder if it is not somewhat implicated in the 
desire of the teachers’ colleges for status. We certainly wouldn’t want 
to accept that as a proper motive for the setting up of a national 
accrediting agency. 

I believe all four of those points deal directly and immediately 
with our major purposes and policies as outlined in the ten points I 
believe which Mr. Nyquist read. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Father Ferree. 

If I remember correctly (and I hope you will correct me if I 
do not) your first point had to do with the influence of administrative 
bodies on the formulation of policies of the Middle States Association 
with particular reference to the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education. 

I am going to ask Dr. Gladfelter if he will speak to that point— 
the question of the extent to which we are or may be incurring pressure 
from purely administrative bodies in this cooperative venture with 
the state boards, as an illustration. 


Dr. GLADFELTER: Mr. Chairman, with or without permission 
I will not answer that question. I am fearful that we might be con- 
fused on the order in which some of these very important matters 
ought to be discussed and I should prefer, unless you insist (then I 
will answer very poorly) ; but I should prefer to hold that until later 
in the day for this particular reason. 

I think the next to the last two items on the sheet which you 
now have in your hands are items which we as representatives of 
institutions might not be ready to score, or at least give our general 
feeling about unless there is some discussion of the problem that is 
involved. 

The Chairman of the Commission outlined it briefly, but some 
of us have been on evaluating committees each year for I don’t know 
how many years, and some of us are aware of the tremendous task 
this Commission has undertaken. When this cycle is completed, which 
will be in 1957, a very important question will face the Association 
and the Commission, and that is: Shall it follow its first announce- 
ment of some years ago that it will start the cycle all over again and 
will begin with those institutions which were first evaluated and go 
down the list; then add to the number of institutions that are now 
on the accredited list all the new institutions that have been made 
eligible for consideration for membership by virtue of the action of 
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last year and discussed two years ago, which would give, indeed, a 
very large list for evaluations. 

As I looked at the sheet—and I did not see this before today—I 
found that this whole sheet would require a great deal of thought 
and discussion before any of us would be able to determine what order 
we would score or rank these. It seems to me, then, therefore, we 
ought to discuss at this point the extent to which we feel committed 
to repeating this cycle and if we feel that that is not necessary or 
desirable then what procedure should we follow. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: You have an eloquent demonstration of 
the administrative capacity of the Provost of Temple University. 

The four questions which were raised by the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico had to do with the influence of administrative bodies on 
the formulation of policies on the Commission and the Middle States 
Association; the possible trend from specialized and professional con- 
cepts to those more closely related to general education; what relation- 
ship, if any, exists between the published lists of institutions accredited 
by the specialized agencies and the list published by the Middle States 
Association; and, finally, the extent to which pressure or pressure 
groups may have precipitated the situation with which many of us 
are greatly concerned at the present time. 

I repeat those in order that you may be giving them consideration 
for the discussion which will follow. 

Now I invite your attention to the very significant question, the 
policies which have been restated by Dr. Gladfelter. Are there ques- 
tions or comments or suggestions concerning this whole area of opera- 
tion which has been conducted for approximately eight years and 
which policies do complete a cycle of our current membership within 
the next two or three years? 

Dr. Nyquist: I may make a comment here about another propo- 
sition that the Commission has adopted, and I offer it to you to see 
if there is any discussion you wish to make about it. 

The Chairman proposed to the Commission (and they discussed 
and voted to do it) to hold a regional conference on accreditation on 
this particular topic as one of the things we can do within the next 
three years before coming to a final conclusion. 

It would be our thought that to that conference we would invite 
selected representatives because all of us can’t come to a meeting. It 
would be at your own expense. This place is no place for such a full 
scale, maybe all day discussion, because there is not the time. 

The representatives would be from our member institutions 
according to type of college, etcetera. I offer that to you as further 
enlightenment on this whole matter. 


Dr. Mever (Rutgers): In order to help my friend Dr. Glad- 
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felter, I will make a comment in the form of another question. Is the 
proposition which is put to us the question whether the figure ten is 
the one we want to agree upon or is the question whether they should 
be re-evaluated at all? 


It seems to me that it is essential that the cycle be begun and 
ended in some form. I think we hardly wish, under the present scheme, 
to go back to the situation where an institution once on the list is 
permanently on the list. The question of re-evaluation, I submit, is 
one which can and must be reopened, which certainly is implicit in 
the procedures we now have. 


What I would like to know is, is that what he wants to talk 
about or whether he thinks that ten years is the right numbers of years. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: The assumption has been that re-evaluation 
is a basic principle of the work of the Commission. If there is anyone 
who wishes to challenge that assumption, we will declare this an 
open forum. 


FATHER RyAn: Mr. Chairman, I think that the cycle or period 
or the length of the period is secondary to the question of what we 
mean by re-evaluation. It has been the thought of the evaluating com- 
mittees of which I have been a part, as I am sure it is a part 
of the Commission’s statement, that the most valuable part of the 
re-evaluation procedure is the self-study made by the institution, and 
I propose it as a possibility at least that whatever the length of the 
cycle may be in the future, consideration be given to the possibility 
that the self-study itself be regarded as the re-evaluation; that a report 
in some such detail as is now required by the Commission be still 
required by the Commission, but that the committee visit be considered 
as not an essential part of the re-evaluation procedure so that it might 
be possible to weigh both the effort and the expense involved if it 
were not felt by the Commission that the institution needed revisiting. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Father McGinley, would you like to speak 
to that? 


FaTtHER L. J. McGIntey: I might say that this is a question that 
came up in the preliminary meeting of the Executive Committee in 
preparing some sort of a ballot or agenda for this discussion today. I 
think it is also perhaps pertinent to say that it was our hope when 
we started on this that at this time, when so many of you are here 
together, we could perhaps not arrive at any solutions of these prob- 
lems, but gather, which is very important, the important questions to 
be examined in coming to a solution. 

I think it is evident already that the NCATE is a very vital 
question in this and that has been stressed, so even though no detailed 
discussion of that could arrive at any course of action for us it would 
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be of great help to the interim work of the Executive Committee and 
the Commission to find its weight in your mind. 

Now, about the question that Father Ryan proposed. That par- 
ticular question came up. There is no doubt that though we are all 
on an accredited list, once we have been approved or re-approved, no 
one of of us would claim that all of us are of equal strength in our 
educational endeavor. However, there is a basic, you might call it, 
equity or at least a democratic procedure involved and the Commission 
(I speak just for myself and what I know of the other members) is 
very loathe to be put into a position in which it determines with too 
free a hand and without the support of regularized procedures, which 
institutions are weaker than others. 

There is a bit of that involved in the solution that Father Ryan 
proposed, namely, that the self-evaluation be conducted after a certain 
stated period of years, presented to the Commission and then the 
Commission determine whether someone should visit or not. 

That is the idea that we felt in that proposal which was made 
to the Commission in the preliminary meeting on this. I don’t say that 
that rules it out, but the Commission felt that there is a certain at 
least basic equity involved in the treatment of every institution in the 
Middle States Association as regards visits, period of re-examination, 
and so on; and without a very clear and explicit mandate would not 
wish to be put into the position of saying “that institution A needs 
re-evaluation and so did institution B, but we think that institution B 
should be visited and we will take the recommendations of institution 
A.” It’s not as simple as that. 

For example, you could take a fifteen-year period, let us say, of 
the increasing burden and have five-year self-evaluation or seven years, 
and you could keep that and then say at the end of fifteen everybody 
will be visited; but at the end of seven the Secretary could write to 
the institution and say, “We’ve gone over your self-evaluation. We 
suggest that we have a conference on that,” and make appointments 
for one or two special visits. 

There are many details to be worked out. That was one item 
that came into it. That is all I have on that point. 


CHAIRMAN SmILeEy: Are there other questions? 


FATHER G tose: I think two or three things are very important 
in this. First of all, it seems to me any self-evaluation process of a 
school would not have much effect unless there is going to be a check 
from some outside body. If you are doing it for yourself, you are apt 
to let up on it. On the other hand, I can see the difficulty of doing 
this to the extent that you would do it when you are going to have a 
committee come in from the outside. But I have often wondered 
whether a school could not continue a self-evaluation process in a 
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simple sort of fashion once they have had a self-evaluation before 
a committee comes in and examines them, continue that process of 
their own accord continuously, go on year after year; and then when 
the organization is going to come up or when they determine when the 
committee is going to come in, you will be pretty well prepared and 
you won’t have the same difficulty that you had or as many schools 
have been having when they try to get up and self-evaluate themselves 
within a year. 

When they expect to be evaluated within a year or year and a 
half, they start that self-evaluation process and they find it takes them 
much longer to do a good job of that because now they are going to 
be checked by somebody from the outside; yet they are going to work 
much harder for that. 

So it seems to me one of the best ways of doing it is once they 
learn the trick of self-evaluation to try to continue that process—the 
school itself takes that upon itself—and so after a period, let us say, 
of ten, twelve or fifteen years (that will enable us to lengthen that 
period somewhat) have an outside committee come in. Then when 
they come in you will be much better prepared and much more ready 
to prepare the questionnaire and be ready for the visiting committee. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Father Glose. 


I see a great many people in the group who have served on 
visiting committees in a number of institutions, and I wonder if any 
of them have any comment pertaining to the frequency of re-evaluation, 
whether ten years is a good period. I hope nobody is going to suggest 
that it be a period less than ten years because of the problems involved. 

Would fifteen years be better than ten? Would twenty years be 
better than ten? Are there any comments or impressions? 


Dr. Distier: As President of the Association of American Col- 
leges, I have a voice but no vote. 

It would seem to me that ten, Mr. Chairman, would be about 
as good a figure as could be arrived at. Generally speaking, that means 
most institutions will have had two Presidents within that period. If 
you choose fifteen you are very likely to have had three and become 
more utterly confused. 

I think you could debate for a great while the question of ten, 
eleven, twelve, or fifteen. It would seem to me that ultimately the 
pressure of work and the ability of the Association to provide adequate 
staff would ultimately determine the actual number of years. Mean- 
while I think that ten appears to be very good number to stick with. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Dr. Distler. 


Memser (Goucher College) : I was wondering about the research 
that is contemplated, if an examination of the data that you would 
have would bear on this particular question that is raised about the 
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number of years necessary for a re-evaluation; whether we could con- 
tinue it again and if you go on with the development of research, 
whether some answer to this question might be found in the data 
that you have? 


Mr. F. Taytor Jones: I doubt it. I think the idea was rather 
to make use of some of the material gathered in the evaluations in 
order to spread about more generally the benefits of the studies that 
are made. It is necessary, of course, to remember that while the Com- 
mission has had this idea for a long time of making wider use of the 
information that loads our files, the reason we have not done it is 
simply that of time and staff. If we had people to do the research, 
there is a great deal that could be of benefit to the member institutions. 

One suggestion that has been advanced is that we might occasion- 
ally persuade a member of a faculty or dean who is on Sabbatical leave 
to spend his time in some aspect of the Commission’s work in order to 
prepare books or papers for publication. The material is alive and is 
very important. 

FatTHER McGIn ey: I would just like to bring in two points 
that I think affect this for your consideration. The first is that the 
frequency obviously increases the burden or decreases it as we change 
it. We have another factor involved in frequency now that we did 
not have a few years ago, and that is the specialized agencies, many of 
which have certain stated intervals which, according to their charters, 
require them to re-evaluate that particular area. That ties in with it. 


Another is the sheer burden involved. We are all preparing for 
the bulge, or at least we know about, the future growth in college 
population. We know that will mean new schools to be evaluated. 
New types of schools and new areas of evaluation have come up 
within the past ten years, an instance being the athletic policy. 

We also know, from the past ten years, that more and more 
services have been rendered even aften an evaluation by the staff of 
the Commission. That all increases the burden. Beside the time element 
involved in the specialized agencies’ own schedule is the fact that we 
have to be careful that the burden does not become so great that it 
ceases to be done by voluntary experts. That is the whole basis of 
our attitude in evaluation, cooperative voluntary services. If it becomes 
too great for that we can set up a super Pooh-Bah, but that is a total 
change in our procedure, so that voluntary effort and the pooling of 
experts available is very pertinent to this. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: It is interesting to your Chairman to note 
that no question has been raised concerning the policy of institution- 
wide evaluation and I think there may very well be some thought given 
to that at the afternoon meeting. 


Dean SmitH (Maryland University): I admit I am an 
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extremely stupid man. The Chairman of your Commission who has 
known me longer than the rest of you knows it better than the rest 
of you. I find it very difficult to arrive at any vote on these eight 
questions because of something which continues to project itself into 
my mind. 

The question is asked: ‘Place an 8 before one of the aforemen- 
tioned eight items which you feel the Commission might most profit- 
ably re-examine in its future deliberations.” 

There are questions here which seem to me I could rate in my 
own mind very quickly and easily, relatively, 8, 7, 6 and so forth, as 
to which is the most important function of the Commission, but having 
made that decision I would obviously think that the Commission would 
devote the greatest amount of its time to that item which is most 
important. The question is, though, to re-examine policy. 

I find it confusing to evaluate the one against the other in voting 
on such matters. 

Dr. GLADFELTER: I should like to say a word, because I tried 
to give these in order of preference. I have looked at this as a sheet 
which would suggest to the Commission that certain areas might 
need further study, greater emphasis or less emphasis. Therefore, the 
two items concerned with the evaluation of member institutions and 
the re-evaluation cycle are in a somewhat similar category probably 
in my thinking as I rate them, but that the others (there remain six, 
I believe, then), the other six, have to do with the procedure of evalua- 
tion itself and that the rank which we ascribe to them will suggest 
to the Commission that maybe if the institution-wide approach should 
be re-examined, that should receive a very high rating, that the Com- 
mission should study that very carefully in projecting its revised policy. 

I admit to Dean Smith that it is a little confusing and particularly 
to some of us who have been members of evaluating teams. In this 
way these ballots will serve their most useful purpose for this 
Commission. 

CHAIRMAN Smizey: It has been suggested also that the infor- 
mation which you provide in terms of importance could be described 
in terms of urgency, which items should be considered first in the 
consideration which the Commission will undoubtedly give to all these 
matters. 

We have reached the time set for adjournment. I would remind 
you that the meeting will reconvene at four-thirty this afternoon in 
the Viking Room. The meeting stands in recess until four-thirty this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 o'clock p.m., the meeting recessed to recon- 
vene at 4:30 o'clock p.m.) 

(The continued meeting of the Commission on Institutions of 
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Higher Education convened at 4:35 o’clock p.m.; Dr. E. Kenneth 
Smiley, presiding.) 

CHAIRMAN SmixeEy: After the adjournment of the meeting this 
morning, a brief discussion indicated the desirability of making one 
brief statement in connection with the ten-year cycle which was under 
discussion. 

The Chairman of the Commission wishes me to emphasize that 
when we are referring to a ten-year cycle, we are referring to a 
relatively loose arrangement. Deviations are not only possible; they 
are frequent. It does not mean with mathematical precision that every 
institution is re-evaluated in ten calendar years. It means that the insti- 
tutions may expect re-evaluation within that ten-year cycle. 

In an instance where an institution makes significant changes in 
its program, in an instance where an institution experiences significant 
changes in any of the other characteristics which affect its educational 
outlook, program or possibilities, the Commission is in constant con- 
ference with such an institution and re-evaluations are frequently 
scheduled at intervals much less than ten-year programs. That is also 
applicable to those institutions which are aspiring to evaluation for the 
first time or to accreditation, to an original accreditation. 

In response to popular demand, the program at this session will 
open with a discussion which seems to be on the minds of many people 
and which was the subject of an inquiry by Father Ryan this morning. 

Is Father Ryan present? (Not present) Undoubtedly there is a 
substitute who will reiterate the question. 

In lieu of that, your Chairman would perhaps repeat the four 
questions which were brought up this morning, the answers to which 
were postponed. The first is: To what extent do administrative bodies 
and organizations influence the policies of the Commission and of the 
Association ? 

The second question: To what extent does the widely recognized 
trend from professional specialization to general educational considera- 
tions find opposition or reversal in some of the current proposals? 

The third question: What is the relationship between the lists 
published by specialized agencies and the list published by the Middle 
States Association? 

And fourth: To what extent do current proposals represent pres- 
sures or the activities of systematic pressure groups? 

The first question and as many more as he feels disposed to under- 
take I turn over to the Chairman, Dr. Nyquist. 


Dr. Nyoutst: If I understand these four things correctly, I have 
some answers. First of all, I can say that there is no influence what- 
soever on your Commission on Higher Education on the part of 
administrative organizations, to use that term. There has been none 
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since I have been on the Commission. At least I can say this to cover 
myself: if I have forgotten—there has been no adverse influence. And 
I should like to turn that around and say that the influence has been 
the other way around. 

I can think of several instances where your Commission has been 
successful in promoting change in these administrative organizations 
and I speak with some appreciation of being an employee of a State 
Education Department in this territory. 

The second question about professionalization and liberal arts 
and general education: Your Commission has had, I think—I cannot 
call it a profound influence, but certainly a substantial one on profes- 
sional groups with regard to the liberal arts. 

We appreciate the liberal arts and stand for them and have them 
in our criteria and have helped other accrediting groups in those mat- 
ters. For instance, ECPD does not consider the liberal arts in its 
province. ECPD has a schedule of five years; we have ten. They want 
a representative of the liberal arts on their visiting teams when they 
make they interim evaluations for the simple reason that they are con- 
cerned with the liberal arts, but cannot evaluate the liberal arts them- 
selves, and they have very much appreciated our report in about five 
instances. The representatives from Middle States also help to interpret 
the university or the college to the NCATE group. I give you that as 
one illustration. 

Now, in the relationships of the lists, it is my understanding that 
several professional groups have in their standards a requirement that 
the institution they are considering for accreditation must be regionally 
accredited. That is written right into the NCATE standards. I am 
not sure why Father Ferree said he could not find it. It’s in the same 
document he has. The NCATE insists on the same requirement. Other- 
wise there is no connection between the two lists. 

I am under the happy impression that lists of accreditation over- 
lap a great deal. Even though the accrediting agencies differ in stand- 
ards, if an institution is regionally accredited—and certainly by the 
Middle States Association—if it is adjudged to have such qualities 
that it can become a member of the Middle States Association—I find 
pretty much the evidence is overwhelming that the special professional 
programs, are also accredited. It is not a hundred percent, but it’s 
pretty good just the same. In that way the two types have a relationship. 

I don’t know whether I have answered that question correctly 
or not, but I offer that to you. 

Now, the fourth question about current proposals representing 
pressures. That I cannot answer and I doubt if anybody can here, 
although he can venture it if he wishes. My own feeling there is that 
if you have a common feeling yourself, that by standing together you 
can seek a remedy for what you anticipate. 
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CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Are there further questions on this point? 


FATHER Ryan: There are one or two remarks I should like to 
make about this NCATE problem, as I see it only from the documents 
which have recently come to pass—the list that was sent out and the 
statement of purposes and policies and procedures. And if I make 
these remarks they must be understood. I have no intention of putting 
myself on record as not favoring the improvement of teacher training 
by accreditation or any other way. That is not the issue at the moment, 
as I see it. 

If I interpret these documents correctly, it would seem that the 
NCATE eventually, to live up to its own program, would find itself 
evaluating the whole institution. Thus on page 8, in its statement on 
Standards, (2), I read: 

“The Council will accept the evaluation of the general quality 
of the institution including its academic programs made by the regional 
association, but it will insist that the total program, academic and 
professional, be designed to provide the competencies needed by the 
teacher for the position to be filled.” 

Now, it may not be the intention of the NCATE to evaluate the 
entire institution, but that sort of statement makes me think that they 
could not avoid doing so in the end. 

Furthermore, they say that wherever possible the Council will 
cooperate with regional associations in joint evaluation, but the Council 
will apply its own standards and take independent action with reference 
to the accreditation of teacher education programs. 

Furthermore, the final authority for granting or denying accredi- 
tation of any teacher education program resides in the Council. It 
makes me think, therefore, that some sweeping program of accredita- 
tion of one department or one program in an institution would lead, 
if not immediately, the intent is ultimately, to some sort of accreditation 
of the whole program of the institution. 

I note in Dr. Turck’s letter a statement which I do not under- 
stand. He notes that “the graduates of teachers colleges have always 
had a large amount of liberal arts education and the relationship 
between these two types of institutions for liberal arts and the teachers’ 
college is necessarily a partnership not one of antagonism; and in my 
judgment the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
is an appropriate body for all of us to join. Regardless of that fact, 
however, we should all take steps to be on the accredited list of the 
NCATE.” 

And here is the perplexing phrase: “. . . unless we are already 
there or unless we regard our teacher training work as a minor part 
of our total program.” It seems to me that the antithesis there is not 
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clear. I, for instance, do not regard Seton Hall College, my own col- 
lege, as a teachers college. It is not a college totally devoted to 
teacher training. On the other hand, I do not regard teacher training 
as a minor part of the program. I consider it as a very important part 
of the total program of Seton Hall College. But since I do not regard 
it as a teacher training institution, I see no reason for putting it in the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. At the same 
time I do not see why it should be excluded, as it seems to me the 
suggestion is here: to exclude it from the community of teacher train- 
ing institutions because it is not a member of NCATE. 


The further remark: “If we stay out of this organization, aloof- 
ness from the vital teacher training organization of our country will 
reduce our liberal arts colleges to representing a very small segment 
of the total college population of the future.” 


Now, I am sure that isn’t meant as a threat, but it does sound 
threatening, and I should like to put my inquiry in this form. What is 
the Middle States Association going to do? I think it’s all very well 
to say that the decision is always left to the individual liberal arts 
college, but I think it rather unfair that the individual liberal arts 
college be left to make a decision of this kind when the Middle States 
Association has already adopted a policy, has faced this problem, and 
when the National Commission on Accrediting has done the same. 

It seems to me that the Middle States Association, which is all 
of us, which is our Commission, which is its leaders for whom we have 
gratitude and respect, should help. Why should at this time the deci- 
sion be left to us? It seems to me we should look to the Middle States 
as our regional accrediting association for considerable defense in this 
matter. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Are there other comments from the floor? 


FaTHER Myers (St. John’s University) : With regard to Father 
Ryan’s remarks or observation that we might with justice appeal to 
the Middle States Association to, in a sense, fight this battle for us, 
would it be too radical to suggest that the Middle States, having given 
such remarkable leadership both in the area of establishing cooperative 
accrediting activity and in the area of collegiate athletics, or at least 
the Commission consider the possibility of emphasizing the desirability 
of having four years of liberal arts as a preparation for a teacher and 
one year for teacher training, with the hope that perhaps with fewer 
courses in methodology we might be able to turn out fewer educational 
technicians and more real teachers? 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: I await your reaction. 
FATHER FERREE: As I said this morning, I brought these four 
things up to have them in the minds of the people this afternoon. In 
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the constituent organizations of the NCATE you have these five 
bodies: 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
That’s all right because it’s the same kind of situation we have in the 
Middle States. The colleges, the institutions are criticizing themselves 
and accrediting themselves. 

Then we have the Council of State Education Officers. That 
becomes questionable. Those people control the jobs. The graduates, if 
they are not from an accredited school, would find the opportunity 
for employment limited. 

The National Association of State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification. That is on the borderline, half administrative 
and half academic in pre-occupation. 

The National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards of the National Education Association. We are to pre- 
sume that is also an academic and professional group in pre-occupation. 

Then, the National School Boards Association—once more, com- 
pletely administrative. 

So, out of the five organizations constituting that body, we have 
two of them who are in complete control of the jobs, one of them 
which is on the borderline and two are comparable to our members. 
I think, then, the very constitution of that organization without regard 
to present intentions contains a threat for the future in that the posi- 
tions, by far, the majority of openings—in other words, the only big 
field of employment for teachers outside the ones controlled by this 
body would be in private institutions. 

I believe that the very constitution is a danger, and that is what 
I meant when I posed the question this morning about administrative 
participation in accreditation itself. I believe at the present time our 
national policy, grown up over the years, is that the official—we call 
them political in some cases—bodies use the accreditation of the people 
who are concerned full time with academic and professional matters. 
They do not determine that academic and professional training. They 
use what we offer them. This is a departure, I think, and a very clear 
departure. 

If those people are to have proportionate strength in policy making 
and, above all, complete control of how the educational product will 
be employed—that is a departure. I don’t know if I’m right in that; 
I would like to know that. It seems to me with the National School 
Boards Association and the Council of Chief State School Officers 
on an accrediting body which evidently is going to control jobs, you 
have an administrative and sometime political—I’m talking now not 
about all states—influence to come in, which has been political in 
matters, professional up to now. 

I would like to know if the presence of those two bodies on the 
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accrediting agency itself is not a departure from everything we have 
been trying to do so far. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you. 


Before we go further, perhaps it would be well to address a few 
moments to that specific question—whether the presence of these 
administrative organizations or the organizations representing admin- 
istrative authority on a council concerned with accreditation is contrary 
to the policies and practices of the Middle States Association over a 
number of years. 


Mr. Chairman, would you like to speak to that question? 


(Off the record) You have the assurance of the Chairman that 
this specific question will be a matter of considerable interest and dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the Commission tomorrow. The Chairman 
feels that it would be premature at this time to make any statement 
answering that specific question concerning the presence of the admin- 
istrative organizations on the group with which we now cooperate. 

We would welcome further discussion, further questions from the 
floor as a guide to the officers of your Commission. 


Mr. Ropert Morrison: I am a maverick and I represent the 
administrative group of our state of New Jersey, in that I am the 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. I hope that out of all this dis- 
cussion there will be some way developed and some program developed 
that will be helpful to people in my position; and I hope that can be 
done with friendship and with understanding and with good sound 
educational judgment. 


I would like to say that in our State of New Jersey, whether we 
like it or not, the administrative angle of this thing must be assumed 
by the State officials. It is necessary for us to decide in New Jersey by 
law which of the colleges have programs which can be used as the 
basis for certification. There is no way around it. It has been charged 
to us by legislative enactment. 


I think I can say (and there are quite a few representatives from 
the private colleges of New Jersey here this afternoon) that they 
invite us to come to their institution and together we sit down to try 
to work out what is a good program for teachers. 


Legally our office approves those programs for teachers and the 
colleges know in advance if they complete such a program that their 
graduates will be certificated. 


It has been my good fortune in the last three years to appear for 
a part of the time on every visitation of the Middle States Association 
in New Jersey colleges. There has been in our State, and I think in 
other states, an honest, sincere effort on the part of the administrative 
group to get just as much help as we possibly could get from the 
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people in the colleges. We have followed their advice. We have 
worked with them in getting their help. 

In anything that is done in this situation I, as a member of the 
Maverick group, which might be thought to be attempting to throw 
our weight around, think I can tell you that we have real problems in 
trying to handle this certification. I know the colleges in New Jersey 
and I know pretty well what they are doing, and it becomes much 
easier in our State; but there comes to my desk an application for 
certification from some colleges that I know nothing about, except 
what I can read in the directories and in the certification manuals. 
And what do I do? 

Well, if I am in doubt I can inquire. If it is from New York 
I could inquire from Joe Nyquist’s office to find out. If it’s from 
Oregon I have to write or telegraph somebody out there so that I 
can get some information so as to know what I can do. Or else we 
have to give some kind of examination. 


What I am saying, ladies and gentlemen, is this—that this is a 
problem that has practical aspects that you have to face. You have to 
decide whether or not you are going to certificate this young woman 
or this young man to teach in the public schools where you have been 
given a legislative responsibility. 

I am hoping we can work this out with understanding, with con- 
fidence and with the thought that we are trying to do the best jobs 
for kids in the state without asking ourselves whether somebody in 
the administrative group is trying to throw their weight around. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Mr. Morrison. 


I think it would be appropriate perhaps to recall two years ago 
members of your Commission met with the representatives of the State 
Departments of Education on invitation from the Commission in order 
to discuss these very points pertinent to higher education in the several 
areas which were represented. 


I think it is perhaps not inappropriate to recall also that of the 
specialized agencies with which we cooperate in this evaluative proce- 
dure, two occur to your Chairman immediately—the American Chemi- 
cal Society and one of the associations of Journalism—which consist 
in part at least of industrial or professional memberships. 

In the field of Journalism considerable emphasis is laid on the 
fact that men in the actual practice of professional Journalism partici- 
pate in the affairs of one of the associations. In practice that organiza- 
tion very rarely sends as a visitor with the visiting team any man who 
is not actively connected with the teaching profession. But there is 
that interest which the Association and the Commission have felt up 
to the present time represents a contribution to the understanding of 
the specialized problems in that particular area. 
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In the case of the American Chemical Society a great many pro- 
fessional chemists not engaged currently in the teaching profession 
hold membership in the association and their counsel is sought in the 
deliberations of the Society. There again, when the American Chemi- 
cal Society cooperates with the Commission in a visitation, they have 
ordinarily and when feasible sent a member active in the teaching 
profession as a member of the visiting committee. 


Those recollections are not offered in the sense of answering 
the questions involved. It seems to me that they are pertinent in our 
thinking. 

Dr. DistLEr: I think something should be made clear at this 
point. In those institutions that have come under my purview, both 
in the Middle States and elsewhere, I have heard nothing but the 
finest commendation in the question of accrediting where the chief 
State educational officer or one of his assistants or someone delegated 
by him has been a member of the evaluating team. 

As a matter of fact, in many instances those officers who are duly 
appointed by law to operate under laws have been extremely helpful 
to institutions, and I don’t think, sir, that there has been, to my 
knowledge, any criticism of the kind of thing that you and your 
counterparts, who are the other chief educational officers of the various 
States, have been doing, both in terms of cooperation either by your- 
selves being members of these evaluating teams or having people 
delegated. 

I am sure that there was nothing in Father Ferree’s remarks that 
intended to convey that impression. I feel also with you, sir, that it 
will be possible for us to bring some order out of what has been 
created as a result of what I think many of you consider an unfor- 
tunate letter written by an individual, but an individual who unfor- 
tunately is a member of the board of the organization under discussion. 

The implication rightly or wrongly has been placed in that letter, 
that that letter had some force because this gentleman was a member 
of the board. I am also glad that our Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion is going into this matter again. I hope that they would also con- 
sider item 7 in the statement of policies of this Association under 
discussion, which is creating an impression that it is pressure of a kind; 
and I read from item 7 in the policies: 

“Each institution accredited by the Council will pay an annual 
sustaining fee of $50 to retain its name on the list, unless it is in good 
standing with the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, in which case a portion of its annual dues to that Association 
will be made available to the Council to assist in financing its work.” 

In other words, this in effect says that if an institution has been 
accredited by this Association under discussion, the NCATE, that if 
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it has been accredited, let us assume, whether by request of the insti- 
tution as an individual accreditation or as part of the team of the 
Middle States or any other regional group—that in order for it to 
be on that list and continue on the list, if it is not a member of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education it must 
annually send $50 for the printing of that name on the list. 


This would appear to a considerable number of people to be pres- 
sure of a kind. I am hopeful that your committee or, rather, our 
Commission will discuss this matter, among other things. 

I think also that some of the members, while interested in the 
agreement which was reached between the Commission of the Middle 
States and the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion, felt that it might be possible for our Commission to consider the 
matter further and write a letter of advice as to what it feels now as 
a result of these deliberations to date. 


I would hope that that would be the case, but I do think the 
problem can be solved and it is going to, I think, require some very 
serious soul-searching on the part of both sides, because certainly if 
my mail is any indication (and that of others who are working on the 
national scene) there is a great need for a meeting of minds, an 
intelligent and dispassionate solution of the problems raised by what 
appears to many to be considerable pressurizing. 

Just one more word. There are some States where some organi- 
zations have been attempting to secure legislation making it mandatory 
for institutions providing teacher education to be accredited by this 
group. There is one State where the chief State educational officer has 
issued a regulatory directive to all the institutions saying that they 
must be accredited by this group before he will issue a certificate. 

These are the kinds of pressures that you don’t face in the Middle 
States, but they are being faced in other parts of the nation. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, sir. 

May I remind the group of the statement that Dr. Nyquist made 
in his report this morning to the effect that all of the agencies which 
are cooperating with the Commission of the Middle States Association 
are in constant touch with the office of the Commission through Dr. 
Jones, through the Chairman, Dr. Nyquist, and through the Vice 
Chairman, Dr. Gladfelter; and I think there is no question but that 
further conferences will develop in the case of all these specialized 
agencies. 

Dr. Nyouist: I would like to make a few remarks. 


All of this, you realize, all this controversy has arisen during the 
last two weeks. There has been no time for our Commission to consider 
the matter and we might appear to be unprepared in answering some 
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questions. That’s the only reason we can give you; in view of the 
time element we haven’t had a chance to get together. 

Secondly, if you want your Commission to do anything, you have 
to give us a mandate on an important item as this. I understand that 
answers Dr. Ryan’s questions, why don’t we do something about it. 
I should not like to have this Association—I agree with our friend 
from New Jersey—take any premature action and do similarly, as we 
are now suggesting, as the NCATE has done. 

I, therefore, have a resolution to introduce just to see what you 
think of it. I had it in my report this morning and took it out because 
I did not know what the response of this group would be, what their 
feelings were about this thing. The fact that there are over 225 
people sitting here (not by actual count, but by good estimate) means 
you are interested. I therefore suggest this resolution, Mr. Chairman, 
for consideration by the delegates here assembled: 

“Resolved, that the representatives of the colleges and universities 
here assembled, through its Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education, urge the members of higher institutions of the Middle 
States Association to delay any anticipated favorable response to recent 
communications from the National Council of Accreditation of 
Teacher Education soliciting bids for membership until the Commis- 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education has had full opportunity 
(a) to re-examine the basis of its cooperative agreement with that 
organization and (b) to make additional information available to the 
higher institutions of the Association, on the basis of further conference 
with members of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education.” 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: You have heard the resolution. 

(Motion duly made and seconded to adopt the resolution.) 

CHAIRMAN SmI ey: Is there any discussion? 

FATHER Rooney: I wonder if Dr. Nyquist would entertain a 
suggestion to add “until an opportunity is had to discuss this with the 
National Commission on Accrediting.” 

I believe the Middle States Association has also been cooperating 
with the National Commission on Accrediting and all the institutions 
here in the Middle States area are members of the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting, and I take it from your report this morning, 
Dr. Nyquist, that the National Commission is also considering this. I 
think it might be well to add that to your resolution. 

Dr. Nyouist: I would accept that amendment to the motion. 
I have conferred with the Executive Secretary of the National Com- 
mission of Accrediting from whence I received my information. As 
I said this morning, I believed it to be a fact that they issued such a 
program letter on NCATE. I have a copy of the letter they propose 
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to send out. If they have changed that since a week ago last Wednes- 
day, I am not responsible. At that time they were thinking of making 
it stronger. Since then they may have made other changes. 

However, I would accept that amendment on the basis of the 
overlap between organizations and it might be well to consider 
(although we conceive of ourselves as an independent group) at least 
waiting until we have conferred with them in order to secure perhaps 
even fuller information that we might not be able to get otherwise. 

CHAIRMAN SmMILey: Is the addition to the resolution acceptable 
to the sponsors? If there is no objection, the amendment will be con- 
sidered to be added to the resolution. 

FATHER FERREE: I would like to suggest another addition to the 
motion—that this text be communicated to the other regional associa- 
tions as a matter of information. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: The Chair would indulge in an arbitrary, 
whimsical and capricious statement that that should be the subject of a 
separate motion. 

Are there further questions concerning the resolution? 

If not, we will vote on the question. 

(Motion duly put and carried.) 

FATHER FERREE: I move that this motion be communicated 
officially tc the other regional associations. 

(Motion duly seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Will you discuss the motion? 

Memser: This is not a meeting of the Association and I wonder 
if we can bind it. I wonder if the motion ought not to be that we 
recommend to the Commission that it transmit. This, after all, is a 
rump session. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: It would seem to me to be highly appro- 
priate that the motion be a recommendation to the Commission. 

Memeer: It is just a point of order. Whatever you rule is 
acceptable to me. 

Dr. Dist Ler: Isn’t it within the purview of this body to ask, 
not recommend—to ask or direct our Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion to communicate this to the appropriate commissions of the other 
bodies? 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: That would be the understanding of the 
Chair. 

Dr. DistLER: Then we are not involving anybody but ourselves 
in the adoption of the motion. 

(Motion duly put and carried.) 

FaTuer Rooney: Dr. Smiley, since some suggestions have been 
made which might be considered by your Commission tomorrow, and 
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Dr. Distler has just made some, I wonder if I might make one or 
two others. 

I appreciate very well the problem that the gentleman from New 
Jersey State Board has explained this afternoon, and I go along with 
Dr. Distler in saying that the institutions that I have come in contact 
with have had very little difficulty with the states as a general rule, 
certainly in this part of the country; and that if we were dealing 
directly with the states I doubt very much whether this discussion 
would have arisen here this afternoon. 

I think one point that we might very well make is that we 
would not like to see the states hand their authority to a different 
organization besides the states. In fact, I question the legality of some 
of the agreements that have already been made between the NCATE 
and the individual states. I say I question the legality because it seems 
to me in some cases that the State Department was actually handing 
over this authority for the certification or for the setting up of stand- 
ards to an outside body out of the state organization. 

Be that as it may, the fact of the matter is that one of the 
dangers that I see in the present program of NCATE is the very 
effort to establish a tie-up with every single State Department in the 
United States whereby accreditation by the NCATE will be made a 
requisite, first of all, for recognition of any kind of teacher training 
program in all colleges; and, secondly, will be made a pre-requisite to 
individual certification of teachers. I think that would be dangerous. 

The second point that I would like to have your Commission give 
some consideration to is connected with the statement of policies, pro- 
cedures and whatever the rest of the title is, that has been recently 
published by the NCATE where it states that one of the fundamental 
reasons for the founding of NCATE was to provide a more democratic 
basis for the consideration of standards and for participation in the 
whole program of teacher education. 

Now, I submit that the make-up of the Commission itself seems 
to me to preclude the very possibility of this democratic procedure. It 
is still true, I think, that about 50% of the teachers that are certified 
in the United States come from liberal arts colleges. Yet the only 
way that the whole group of liberal arts colleges can be represented 
on the NCATE is by the indirect method of going through NCATE. 

The second point with regard to the democracy of the organiza- 
tion is connected with the constitution of the National Council itself, 
the constitution of the NCATE. The first Article of the constitution, 
as I recall it, deals with the name and purposes of the organization. 
The second Article of the constitution gives the make-up of the 
Commission, names of the constituent members. 

In a later Article of the constitution it is stated that amendments 
may be made to the constitution by an affirmative vote of 16 members 
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at any regular meeting of the Commission provided, of course, the 
ordinary notices have been sent out, and so on and so forth. How- 
ever, it excepts from that stipulation any change in the constituency 
of the Commission itself and no change in the constitution of the Com- 
mission itself can be brought about until every single present member 
of that Commission approves of such a change. In other words, every 
single one of the constituent organizations on the present Commission 
has the power of veto over any other organization coming in as a 
constituent member. 
I submit that that does not exactly smack of democracy. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Father Rooney, I am sure 
those matters will be considered by the Commission. 


Dr. Hawkins: I happen to be the President of the State Teachers 
College of Towson, Maryland. I happen to be a graduate of a liberal 
arts college. I happen to be serving on the Commission of Higher 
Education of the Middle States and happen also to work on occasion 
with the NCATE. I happen also to have been actively engaged in 
evaluation of secondary schools for a long period of time. 


I can’t quite get the basis for some of the apparent hostility unless 
it is misunderstanding. I come here and meet with a group of profes- 
sional colleagues. I go to NEA and meet with another group of pro- 
fessional colleagues. I go to the NCATE and find members of the 
same group there. I find we are all professional. And I happened to 
have a little to do with the founding of the Council, not very much. 


The idea was that in deciding what teacher education should be 
it would be wise to have the colleges giving the education, the people 
who employ the teachers, the State Departments who certify them and 
the School Boards that employ them all together. That was the idea 
behind the Council. 


A lot of it, ladies and gentlemen, I think, comes from the fact 
that the Council just happens to be the newest member of a group 
of similar councils. You haven’t scrutinized in this way, I’m sure, all 
the other councils that have asked for a cooperative arrangement with 
the Middle States Association. 


I dare say the Council has some faults in its make-up, but there 
are no sinister motives behind the make-up of the Council. It is an 
attempt to make better teacher education and accreditation come about 
by the people most concerned with it. 


I have in the last three years evaluated colleges, been chairman 
of a committee or on a committee to evaluate colleges for the Middle 
States. I have evaluated colleges for NCATE and have been in one 
or two situations where the two groups work together. I do not see, 
frankly, the basis for this hostility. I think matters can be ironed out 
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and I feel, in working with the two groups, that there are bases 
for meeting together. 

NCATE is perfectly willing—in fact, it wishes to cooperate with 
the regional associations, and the only reason it has any statement, 
where it says “wherever possible,” is because the regional associations 
haven’t gotten around to cooperative relationships as much as the 
Middle States Association has. 


As for President Turck’s letter, I know nothing about it. I 
saw it today for the first time. I know he is writing as an individual. 
I know that many of you know him, know that he is writing with 
the kindest of motives, with no intent of threat. What he is saying 
is, “We enjoy our associations. How about the rest of you coming 
along?” The whole thing was a matter of invitation, not pressure, I 
feel confident. 

One more thing I can’t refrain from saying. I hate to say it. I so 
seldom have brought to my attention a statement which goes the 
rounds of all of us in teacher education that we would enjoy seeing 
a five-year program. It has grown from almost nothing to two, to 
three, to four years. But don’t let us talk about teachers colleges with 
old methodology. 

Look at the program in all the teachers colleges. All of us have 
about three-fourths general education and one-fourth special educa- 
tion, roughly. All of us believe in the how and in the what both; 
all of us do, I think. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, President Hawkins. 
Are there any other questions? 


FATHER RyAn: I should like to make one brief comment. I agree 
with Dr. Hawkins. I was talking to him this morning, and if he had 
not spoken I must say I would have asked that he be called on. 

I also agree with what Mr. Morrison of the New Jersey State 
Department of Education has to say. I do not think that any comment 
that has been made, and certainly no comment that has been made by 
me, is to indicate to you any hostility for the NCATE. I think that 
probably most of the uncertainty and concern which has been registered 
here today comes from a certain tone which is to be found both in 
the NCATE statement of policy and procedures and perhaps also in 
Dr. Turck’s letter. 

But I can see no reason why liberal arts colleges, teachers col- 
leges, State Boards of Education and so forth should not cooperate 
more closely than they do. I do think, however, that we should insist 
as a group of liberal arts colleges that we be given somewhat more 
voice in the formation of standards, in the formation of policies and 
procedures, and so on, rather than suddenly having these things put 
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before us in a very firmly printed form and be told that if we don’t 
join up we may find ourselves with a very small percentage of the 
college population of the country. 

I hope myself that the Commission will find ways to encourage 
and increase cooperation in the field of teacher education, but I also 
may express the hope that its eventual solution will be in the direction 
of the cooperative evaluation procedures which the Middle States 
Commission has already worked out and which, at least in my view, 
according to my feeling after reading this announcement, the NCATE 
no longer wants to go along on, 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Father Ryan. 


It has been the observation of the present speaker that one of 
the comforting things about working in this Association is the extent 
to which representatives of our member institutions come together, 
express divergent points of view, and come to an amiable and agree- 
able understanding after discussion, recognition and respect for those 
differences as well as for the points of agreement. 


I have unbounded confidence in your Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education and its determination and skill in bringing 
together various agencies with which they have been cooperating, the 
various points of view within our own membership, and arriving at 
a workable and just solution. 


I appreciate the meetings today as evidence and demonstration of 
that ability to weld strength out of different points of view and I 
approach the conferences which your Commission will conduct on these 
matters with that same confidence. 

Are there other questions or comments prior to adjournment? 


Moruer St. Ecsert (Notre Dame College of Staten Island) : 
It seems to me the creation of this new council is a violation of the 
policy that we have been trying to carry on of reducing the number 
of accrediting agencies, and I wonder if there is any real need for it. 


Mr. Morrison spoke of his not being able to ascertain the stand- 
ards of different colleges and whether they should be recognized, but 
when the Middle States or the regional accrediting associations evalu- 
ate or re-evaluate an institution, they evaluate its whole program 
including its teacher training program, and then above that you have 
the State Education Departments which also evaluate the teacher 
training programs and grant them certification or refuse if they do 
not meet standards. 


I should think, then, by consultation of the list of colleges 
accredited by their State Departments and by their regional associa- 
tions that no further council on accreditation would be needed for 
teacher training programs. 
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CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Mother St. Egbert. I am sure 
that will be a matter of consideration by the Commission. 

I might say in passing that the Council represents what had been 
previously a number of separate accrediting agencies operating in the 
same field, so we have achieved a consolidation at any rate of one out 
of many. 

FATHER FErREE: I found the answers to one of my questions. 
Of the new accredited list of this National Council— there are 284 
institutions—14 are not accredited by regional accrediting associations. 

I believe our pre-occupation could be summarized like this. When 
this work is to be set up on a national scale, should those 284 really 
outweigh and influence the 615 that are already accredited by regional 
associations? Maybe there you have the kernel of the whole problem. 

To get it once more: There are 270 institutions in this accredited 
list which are accredited by regional institutions; there are 14 which 
are not accredited by their regional associations; and there are 615 
institutions in teacher education which are accredited by their regional 
institutions and are not members of this Council and therefore not 
accredited by the Council as yet. 

I believe all of our pre-occupations could very well be taken care 
of if in the formulation of policies and of standards and so forth 
those 615 accredited institutions would have at least as much to say 
as the 270. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Thank you, Father Ferree. 


Dr. DistLer: I have a question about another matter, but I 
don’t want to cut off discussion. 


CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Your question is in order. 
Dr. DisTtLer: It is not on this matter. 
CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Let us have the question. 


Dr. DistieEr: First of all, I want to express my indebtedness, as 
I am sure all of you would if you knew that Dr. Nyquist ought to be 
in bed instead of sticking with us all afternoon. I suspect that he has 
a temperature which has not been helped by our piling more work 
on him, and I deeply appreciate the fact that he stuck with us. 

I have just this one question. When the National Commission 
on Accrediting was set up, it was hoped that one of the developments 
that would take place would be a closer relationship at the national 
level among the various accrediting associations, working, of course, 
from the grass roots, as well as a secondary thing, namely, the coopera- 
tion of coordinating agencies. The Middle States obviously has taken 
the lead and is far in front. 

I was wondering whether Dr. Nyquist would want to say a word 
about the possibility of the national coordinating group, as to how 
well that is working out in terms of the various regional accrediting 
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associations. It was hoped that one of the things that would come out 
would be a national clearing house, if you will, in which the executive 
directors or officers of all the accrediting organizations would exchange 
information at least once a year, and as a result of these deliberations 
would provide a real clearing house for the solution of many of the 
difficulties that arise in various associations. 

What is the present status of that? 


Dr. Nyoutst: I have three replies to that question which, if I 
understood it correctly, are appropriate here. One is I understood it 
was part of the adoption of a new program by the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting about two years ago to propose a conference of 
all professional accrediting agencies, a round table discussion for the 
purpose of coordination and arriving at common understanding. There 
has never been an assembly like that as far as I remember except one 
held by the American Council on Education some years ago, in 48 
or 49, when I first got into this business. 

That has never taken place. Why I do not know. But I know 
that was one of the things adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
National Commission a couple years ago. There may be a couple 
reasons, but they are not pertinent here. 


Two: The National Committee on Regional Accrediting Agen- 
cies adopted an ambitious program some years ago and it included 
the suggestion that there be a national clearing house working with 
all groups. That has never materialized either for good reasons. It 
takes some time for six regional accrediting agencies, all with different 
programs, all with various stages of development, to come to common 
agreement. That is not being promoted at the present time at all. 

Third, the Middle States program of cooperation with profes- 
sional accrediting agencies has now been adopted by the Northwest 
Association, the Western Association. I think I have to stop there. 
The New England Association isn’t doing it yet. They are just start- 
ing a program of evaluation. The North Central Association for a 
year and a half has been considering new departures in its traditional 
program. 

I believe that covers it, Dr. Distler. 

CHAIRMAN SMILEY: Are there any other questions? 


If not, I hope you will bear one moment with the loquacity of 
the Chairman. I would like to recall the farmer in Maine who came 
in from his labors and was told by his neighbor that his wife had 
passed away very suddenly and he would like Silas to act as pall- 
bearer. He did. A little over a year later Silas came in one day and 
there was a similar message from the same farmer, to come down and 
act as pallbearer for his second wife. And he went and acted as pall- 
bearer for the second wife. 
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Just about a year following that Silas’ wife said one day, “Got 
a call this afternoon. The neighbor down here wants you to come 
down and bury his third wife.” 

He said, “No, I’m not going.” 

She said, “Why? Why do you refuse to be neighborly at a time 
like this.” 

And he replied, “There comes a time when a man is embarrassed 
when he can’t return the favor.” 

We are deeply appreciative of the personal sacrifice which Dr. 
Nyquist has made in being here this afternoon. We can’t return all 
the favor he has given to us, but on behalf of the Commission and the 
members of the institutions I want to thank you, Dr. Nyquist, and 
thank all of the members of the Association for their interest, their 
encouragement, their support, in what the Commission is attempting 
to do for you and for higher education. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 5:45 o'clock p.m., the meeting was adjourned.) 


SECONDARY SCHOOL EVALUATION 


Two informal meetings were held for those interested in discuss- 
ing questions growing out of the evaluation of secondary schools. One 
was held immediately following the Annual Meeting and the other 
was a workshop for visiting committee chairmen to which others who 
cared to attend were invited. The second meeting followed the Gen- 
eral Program in the afternoon. Both meetings were well attended with 
standing room only available in the afternoon. Questions involving 
re-evaluations, the contribution of the interdenominational committee 
for the evaluation of the teaching of religion, the value of flexibility 
in planning visiting committee procedures, problems of revision for 
the 1960 Edition of the Evaluative Criteria and details growing out of 
these questions were discussed by Dr. Matthews, Chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools, and the Executive Secretary, Dr. 
Kraybill. Those who were present at these two meetings requested 
that similar meetings be arranged for the next Annual Meeting. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Fripay, NovEMBER 26, 1954 


IMPROVEMENTS IN COLLEGE TEACHING 


PANEL Discussion 


The session was called to order by the President of the Associa- 
tion, Principal Wilmot R. Jones, at 2:30 p.m. 

PRESIDENT JONES: In planning for this afternoon’s meeting, we 
felt, especially since last year the afternoon program was taken up with 
a stimulating discussion of new departures and new possibilities in 
secondary school teaching and learning, that it might be well to direct 
our attention to some of the positive things which are being done 
to improve the quality of teaching, of instruction in our colleges and 
universities. 

Dean Meder’s panel this afternoon, some of whom are going to 
make brief initial presentations (all of whom are going to join, as I 
hope the members of the group will, in the discussion which follows) , 
have been urged not to decry anything, not to view anything with 
alarm, and not to go into any of the negative aspects of college teach- 
ing with which some of us associated with both secondary schools and 
colleges are all too familiar. 


They have been limited also by our saying that we hope that the 
ideas which would be brought forth at least from the panel this after- 
noon will not be such as grew out of the obtaining of special grants 
which could not ordinarily be financed by an institution from its own 
funds, though there may be some things which will creep into the 
discussion of that nature. But—what can our institutions of higher 
education do and, more important than that, what are they doing to 
improve in general the quality of instruction, the quality of teaching 
within their walls? 

It is to that general topic that we are to address ourselves and 
in that connection we felt that we could have no better leader possibly 
than Dean Albert Meder, Administrative Dean at Rutgers University, 
the state university of New Jersey. He is in charge of this part of 
this afternoon’s festivities and I turn the meeting over at this time 
to Dean Meder. 


Dean ALBERT E, MeEpeEr: Mr. Jones, ladies and gentlemen: I 
would like to make it clear at the outset that this is not, despite what 
Mr. Jones said, my panel. I am simply a catalyst here to try to keep 
things moving. I had nothing to do with making the arrangements 
for the panel, picking out the subject or picking out the speakers. 
It was all done by Mr. Jones and I want to be sure that he is not 
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trying to work off on me any credit or any blame for which he is 
responsible. I am sure, however, it is going to turn out to be a credit. 

I would also like to say that there has been some discussion in 
the corridors as to whether or not the high school people at this meet- 
ing should be interested in this discussion. Well, I would hope very 
much that they would be. One of the things that some of us have 
been trying to do for a good many years is to break down the barriers 
between school and college, to promote better articulation between the 
two levels of education, and I would think it would be rather grati- 
fying to high school people to know that our colleges are paying some 
attention to teaching. There has been some doubt about that from 
time to time in the past, particularly on the secondary school level. 

We would like to have this panel be, in the first place, a demon- 
stration to both the school and college people that colleges do care 
something about good teaching and do pay attention to ways and means 
of bringing it about. We feel that the high school people ought to be 
just as much interested in what constitutes good teaching at the college 
level as the college people are, and the college people ought to be 
interested in good teaching at the secondary school level. I admit too 
often they haven’t been. That’s one of the tragedies of the division 
between school and college. 

However, we hope that as a result of the sort of thing that you 
will hear this afternoon it will no longer be possible for college 
freshmen to go back and tell the high school principals—as some of 
my good high school principal friends in New Jersey have told me 
they do—that the teaching they had in high school was superior to 
that which they encountered in the college. We in the colleges would 
like to change that situation and we would like the high schools to 
participate just as freely as the colleges in this afternoon’s discussion. 
It’s not a college level problem alone; it’s a mutual problem. 

I would like to refer also to one other thing that Mr. Jones 
said this morning. He said that no matter what you plan for the 
programs of the Middle States Association, it always turns into a 
free-for-all. I hope that is a prophecy of this afternoon’s meeting, 
because we do not want this to be a show by those of us on the 
platform. We want this to be a discussion in which as many of you 
as feel moved to participate and as many as time will permit to par- 
ticipate will actually take part. 

Our scheme will be to have certain initial presentations, then to 
initiate discussion among those on the platform, and then hope that 
those of you on the floor will join in the discussion. You may com- 
ment on something that has been said from the platform. You may 
tell an incident of your own experience. You may tell something that 
is being done on your campus to promote better teaching. We would 
like very much for you to feel that this is your meeting, and that 
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we are simply here to get the discussion started. The crux of the 
thing will be the discussion from the floor, not the discussion from 
the platform. 

In order to make matters easy for you, we have arranged our 
seats on the platform in the order in which the names appear on the 
program. I shall ask each of the participants if she or he will stand 
briefly as I mention the name and then we will conduct the rest of 
this sitting down since the microphones are geared for that, and it is 
really very awkward to speak, as I am now, bending over to be sure 
the “mike” picks it up. 

The first person to speak and the first in order in line-up on the 
platform at the left end, so to speak, is Dean Margaret Disert of 
Wilson College. Next, Daniel W. Wood, Assistant to the President 
at the University of Delaware; Father Edward F. Clark, Dean of 
St. Peter’s College in Jersey City; and Professor $. D. Shirley Spragg, 
of the Department of Psychology of the University of Rochester. 
These are the persons who will make the initial presentations; then 
Professor Clair W. Black of Fairleigh Dickinson College, Dr. Ken- 
neth A. Browne, Dean of Instruction at the State Teachers College 
in Towson, Maryland, and finally, probably the best-known member 
of our group, Dr. Ordway Tead, of the Board of Higher Education of 
the City of New York, will back up this line. 

This is the line and this is the back field, and I suppose I am 
the center to snap the ball; and I will snap it first to Dean Disert of 
Wilson College. I know what her President said she was to say. We 
will now hear what she has to say. 


Dr. Marcaret C. Disert: Mr. Chairman and members of this 
convention: Last week I heard of a letter received at Oxford Univer- 
sity from a mother who wrote: “If my son wants to learn to read 
and write, will it cost anything extra, as well as learning to row a 
boat ?” 

The reading programs at Wilson College cost nothing extra 
except for the student in the giving of time and the use of the mental 
processes. The special reading programs were begun in 1947 as part 
of an experiment in general education, were incorporated into a revised 
curriculum in 1951 and have been going strong ever since. 


Their purpose is really to encourage students to a greater appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of good writing, and to encourage them also 
to have confidence in their ability to read with discrimination. 

Throughout the experiment and in the later stages there have 
been two essentials: first, a generous list of significant books and, 
second, a generous faculty. I would emphasize the adjective “generous,” 
for these programs have not been supported by any grants from foun- 
dations. I will not say, however, that such grants were not asked for. 
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But this generous faculty presumably will give the students an experi- 
ence, the benefit of their experience and sympathy in discussions on 
an informal basis between the faculty and the individual student or a 
very small group of students. 

There are two voluntary reading programs. The first is the sum- 
mer reading, to carry the student’s interest through the long vacation 
and then, second, independent reading for seniors in the last year. 

I would distinguish between these special reading programs and 
Wilson’s departmental honors work, which means special research in 
the student’s chosen field, senior independent study, also extra study 
in the field of concentration and summer reading which is related to 
specific courses. 

So now to this special summer reading program—entirely volun- 
tary, without credit. The only inducement, beside the joy of reading, 
offered to the student is the promise of a conference with a member 
of the faculty on each book read. In the freshman summer the list is 
largely narrative, ranging from epic to modern novel, and the student 
is expected to read at least one Greek or Roman epic. 

In the sophomore summer, material is, in general, expository; 
some introduction to the proposed field of concentration and also some 
reflecting the American experience and scene. This is advanced read- 
ing over the freshman summer. 

The junior summer is planned to extend the student’s capacity 
still further, for this reading is in the nature of the philosophic and 
the abstract. The student is urged and expected to read a minimum 
of five books, approximately sixty hours. Many read more and, if so, 
conferences are arranged for them on the extra books. I had the 
experience just last week of a sophomore coming up to me and saying, 
“T am not on your list, I know, for conferences on Conrad’s Lord Jim, 
but may I please come—lI’ve read that and a number of additional 
books.” 

At least one-half the freshman class over these years has signed 
for the freshman summer reading, a slightly lower percentage in the 
upper classes because by that time students are involved in a good 
deal of reading for specific courses. 

One very interesting aspect is that at least three-fourths of the 
faculty participate in these informal conferences, including the Presi- 
dent whose specialty is The Divine Comedy and the President’s wife 
who has a French specialty and does Madame Bovary. And so it does 
mean that students have many contacts with many members of the 
faculty whom they would not know otherwise, and vice versa. 

Now, as to the senior independent reading—three hours credit 
each semester, designed to supplement formal course work. A student 
in signing for this reads in six different departments, one month in 
each, in which she has had little or no formal instruction. The schedule 
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is carefully planned with her major adviser and with the faculty 
committee; she does each week at least eight hours of reading and has 
the privilege of one hour of conference. 


Again, this is an opportunity for the student to become acquainted 
with the Chairmen of departments whom she has not touched other- 
wise; at the end of the year she writes an essay which conceivably 
may demonstrate the student’s power of synthesis over a broad field; 
and she has, meanwhile, been provided with fine bibliographies in these 
fields. 

I picked more or less at random a couple of papers from this 
senior independent reading and will quote several paragraphs. This 
first is a mathematics major: “As you must have guessed, I thoroughly 
enjoyed the independent reading. Certainly next year I can have no 
excuse for limiting my reading to the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Companion and similar magazines. Now, a mathematics book is not 
something that I would or could pick up and read leisurely. I don’t 
wish to insinuate that I will never read a mathematics book, but I 
certainly hope to read in many other fields.” 

“Senior independent reading promoted a self-realization of my 
interests and perhaps ability in other fields. An educated man, who is 
rather rare in this age of technology, is one who has the ability to think 
rationally and live purposefully. He must realize his power and the 
resources of his mind in order to develop them. Certainly, senior inde- 
pendent reading has awakened my mind and spirit to spur me on in 
my quest for knowledge. Self-development is up to me, but I have 
received some excellent stimulation and material from outside fields 
in this independent reading.” 

And, finally, one sentence from a report of the faculty Chairman 
of this Reading Program Committee: “The ability of these programs 
to preserve the student’s intellectual vitality over the long vacations, 
their power to stimulate new avenues of inquiry, particularly at the 
point of graduation when youth must make its own intellectual world, 
is by now attested and is a point of good faith.” 

It seems to us that the programs are good for the students; cer- 
tainly they do bring a great deal of enjoyment to the faculty and I 
think they contribute to better teaching, to beter learning and cer- 
tainly to better communication between the faculty and the student 
group. 

CHAIRMAN Meper: Thank you, Dean Disert. 


As a professor of mathematics gone wrong and become a dean, 
I am delighted to know that the mathematics majors want to read in 
other fields, but I certainly hope that girl doesn’t try to read a mathe- 
matics book in any other fashion than a leisurely fashion. 

Our second speaker will be Mr. Wood, Assistant to the Presi- 
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dent of the University of Delaware. I noticed that he sat at lunch 
next to his President so he probably received instructions too. 

Mr. Daniet W. Woop: We are very happy to be here today 
as representative of a State land grant university. We think perhaps 
the problems here are somewhat unique. Secondly, we are very happy 
that an association such as this has finally decided to talk about 
teaching at the university and college level. 

Usually, I think, it is agreed that secondary school people know 
much more about instructional problems and, on the whole, are finer 
teachers. We hope that through meetings of this sort that situation 
can change. 

The things I want to present are more along institutional lines 
than specific course lines. There are just two distinct but not unrelated 
efforts that we have made to improve instruction—the work of the 
university group, or the Council, as we call it, and efforts by the deans 
and the office of the President, the heads of the various departments— 
the administration of the university, if you want to call it that. 

Let’s turn to the first one. The Council of the university in the 
1952-53 school year chose as its theme for the year the improvement 
of teaching. The Council is a group of fifteen persons consisting of 
nine elected faculty members and the deans. 

The usual procedure in something of this sort is to organize a 
sub-committee and to examine the problem and report back to the 
faculty at year’s end. We did not approach the problem this way. 
Rather it was decided to turn the issue back to the faculty first. This 
is the unique part of what I have to offer. 

The Council went back to every division, every department, every 
school in order to obtain from the people actually doing the teaching 
their thoughts on how to improve instruction. In order to obtain some 
uniformity to the responses, the issue was turned back to the faculty 
in terms of these five questions. 

1. What are the bars to good teaching which now exist at our 
university ? 

2. What things are we doing now to improve teaching? 

3. How can we organize ourselves to attack the problem? 

4. What new organization or techniques can we introduce? 

5. To what extent should the students be brought into the 
problem? 

The results of this were put into an unedited report. By unedited, 
I mean we accepted all the responses from the faculty. This report was 
sent to the faculty during that school year. 

What are the advantages to something of this sort? First of all, 
it served really to excite people on our campus about teaching, the 
therapy aspect of it. People who hadn’t heretofore thought about 
teaching suddenly became concerned with it. 
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Second, we had the collective opinion of a great many intelligent 
individuals on what they felt should and ought to be done about 
teaching. 

Third, the university as a whole was brought up to date on things 
that various departments, schools and divisions were already under- 
taking. 

And, finally, a great many new innovations, changes, techniques 
were circulated and brought to the attention of everyone. 

That is the first part. The second aspect is that in response to 
this analysis, if you will call it that, we learned, among other things, 
that faculty on the whole turn to the administration for leadership 
in the improvement of teaching. There are a great many faculty who 
would like to improve teaching. They have had very little training in 
it and often do not know where they should enter into this problem. 

I think it is especially incumbent upon the State land grant uni- 
versity to exercise leadership in instruction and teaching. This is so 
because there are so many other things competing for the attention 
and the time of the college instructor: research, TV, radio programs, 
public service aspects and things of that sort. 


What have we done to try to create the climate for effective 
teaching? First, in the hiring of individuals we are now attempting to 
do something that probably is old to you secondary school people. 
When we interview people we are looking for signs of successful 
experience with young people—of a camp leader, of a scout master— 
and things of that sort. We are hunting for people who, we feel, will 
have successful rapport when they take up their first teaching job. 


Secondly, we are attempting to reward outstanding teaching with 
salary increases, promotions and things of that sort. Far too often 
universities say, “We want effective teaching,” and at the end of the 
year the salary increases are handed out to the research man or to 
the man writing a book. Nothing will hurt the morale of the univer- 
sity faculty more than that. We are attempting in every way to reward 
good teaching. In fact, we have an annual award each year now for 
the faculty individual who is representative of all those teachers doing 
effective teaching. 


The faculty meetings of the university now have a very distinct 
portion of the time allotted to instructional problems. We have out- 
standing people in to speak to us about instruction and we feel we are 
creating the climate and the atmosphere for effecting teaching at the 
university level. 

CHAIRMAN Meper: Thank you. 


I am sure that Mr. Wood will not misunderstand this remark 
when I say that every administrator in this room must be both com- 
forted and amazed—comforted because it is evident that a question- 
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naire can be used to improve teaching, and amazed to find that the 
faculty looks to the administration for leadership. 

Our third speaker will be the Dean of St. Peter’s College in 
Jersey City. I made reference to the relations of the two previous 
speakers to their Presidents, so I think it’s only fair to tell you that 
Dean Clark’s President is sitting right down in the second row laying 
for him. 

FATHER CLARK: I am sure of only a few things in this whole 
question. One is that my President is sitting in front of me, and, 
secondly, that we weren’t supposed to have formal papers which I just 
found out as I walked up on the platform, so I’ll try to make a 
formal paper informal. 

And I’m sure of these other three things. I think that all college 
presidents and deans somewhere in their nightly prayers place before 
the Great Teacher this one solemn petition: And, please, Lord, make 
my faculty better teachers. 

I am sure that all college presidents and deans too quickly add 
a second petition for the continued good health of those blessed excep- 
tions to all the teaching rules—the Professor “X” and the Professor 
“Y” whom we've all had who, in spite of all the rules, are great 
teachers and who, in spite of their rarity, are found on every campus, 
thank God. 

I am sure, too, that the President of this Association is quite 
aware of the seriousness of our petition for better teaching, and he 
is equally aware, as sometimes we are not, that the Lord helps those 
who help themselves; and so he has arranged this panel discussion on 
the improvement of college teaching that we may help ourselves by 
our shared experiences. 

What I am not at all sure of, however, is just how to tell you 
about the steps that we have been taking on our campus to improve 
teaching. The vital statistics, by the way, on our college are these: 
middle-sized, non-boarding, a student body of 1,600 and a faculty of 
110, and situated in the heart of what was once affectionately known 
as Hague’s Empire, just twenty-five minutes from Broadway. 

Nothing that we have done is startling. Perhaps that’s its virtue. 
What we have done has not always met with unanimous agreement, 
nor has it received the same full measure of cooperation from all con- 
cerned. There were few landslide victories. 

Our faculty, like yours, is composed of human beings. I know 
this, however, that our teaching has improved, not, of course, to the 
extent that we are satisfied—that day will never come, we hope. Our 
attempts to improve teaching began not with procedural techniques and 
methods courses, although they have their place, but we rightly felt 
that they would hamper any further steps toward teaching improve- 
ment. 
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We began with the only source of good teaching that any college 
has—the individual faculty member. A college teacher is a professional 
person. Were we doing all that we reasonably could to make him 
happy, proud, secure and properly motivated in his chosen profession? 
That was our starting point. 

We examined, then, his status from every angle—salary scale, 
retirement benefits, hospitalization insurance, student load, hour load, 
committee commitments—right down the line; and the examination 
was done not just by the faculty, but with the faculty. We thought 
it vitally important that they realize the seriousness of administrative 
interest in their welfare. 

The outcome of the investigation was that although our faculty 
provisions were in line with good practice, we felt that by improving 
even a good situation the only source of improved teaching—the indi- 
vidual faculty member—would be better motivated for greater 
qualitative demands. 

Hence, among other things, salaries were increased, loads reduced, 
more and better equipped office space made available, good teaching 
more clearly stressed in the provisions for rank and tenure, more 
teachers were hired and the revised faculty handbook published by 
the faculty. 

We have not been able as yet to do all the things we wish to do, 
nor precisely in some instances as we wish to do them. We have, how- 
ever, every intention of doing them and the faculty knows it. 

All the operations throughout the investigation were clearly and 
continuously explained to the faculty by the President of the College 
who kept close to the entire investigation, even to the extent of work- 
ing on some of the committees. And, as you know, no greater love 
has a college president. 

The next step we took was, again, not classroom techniques and 
methods courses, but the re-examination of what we were attempting 
to do, of what each department, of what each faculty member was 
attempting to do with his courses. How clearly, we asked ourselves, 
did each member of the faculty know and understand the aims of the 
institution, of his department and of his courses? We felt that improved 
teaching would in some measure automatically result from the clari- 
fication and individual realization of such general and specific aims. 

To concretize this study, which of its very nature, you know, 
can become most nebulous, we centered it about a complete revision 
of our catalog. Now, this had two major advantages. It was a tool 
we used. Specific deadlines had to be established. The results of the 
discussions were not to be filed away in some dustproof vault, but were 
to be published for all to read and criticize. For a two-penny postal 
sent to the Director of Admissions at our institution you can judge 
the results of the faculty’s efforts. 
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But what you can’t judge for a two-penny postal is what such 
efforts have done for the faculty in improving their viewpoints, their 
professionalism and, consequently, their teaching. I know that they 
are more enthused about teaching, that they have a better understand- 
ing of what they are doing, that they spontaneously discuss more than 
ever before how to effect the aims that they have written and clarified. 
Best of all, they have to some degree that questioning dissatisfaction 
which must always forerun improvement. 

Our third step was to examine the student-faculty relationship 
not from the viewpoint of good fellowship, but from the more impor- 
tant aspect of the individual faculty member’s professional interest in 
his students. What did he know about his students, aside from their 
grades and some chance bits of knowledge? What had we done as an 
institution to help him know the individuals assigned to sit before him? 


We felt that this was an important step toward improved teach- 
ing and it was here, honestly, that we found our most gaping deficien- 
cies. We began our solution of them by redesigning our system of regis- 
tration and class admission. We followed that up by modernizing our 
guidance services and increasing our guidance personnel to three full- 
time and seven part-time counselors. 


As the faculty began to play a consistently more important role 
in professional advisement, they became consistently more interested 
professionally in students, and professionally more interested, too, in 
the total academic offerings of the college. 


The students, too, began to reflect this faculty interest by them- 
selves becoming more interested and seeking more advice, which turned 
out to be a most encouraging by-product. 


Our present system also gives to the faculty member an auto- 
biographical card of every student in his classes from the very first meet- 
ing of each class. This feature, which is so very different from a cold 
list of students, has done almost more than anything else to interest the 


faculty member in his students as individuals from the very start of the 
course, 


Our fourth step was to evaluate the professional role of depart- 
ment chairmen and the incumbents of the Chairs. Changes were made 
both in the concept of the position and in the incumbent personnel. 

The professional competency, inventiveness and interest of a chair- 
man undoubtedly reflects itself in a department and in the students of 
that department. All departments at present have on their own at least 
begun to devise methods of improving instruction. Some departments 
have done much. There are some healthy signs: department members 
visiting one another’s classes and discussing techniques later over a cup 
of coffee; a department meeting of an evening at a member’s home to 
discuss teaching methods; a fine evaluative response to the Registrar’s 
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latest grade study; some stirrings of a real interest for better course 
integration. 

Small signs indeed in view of the vastness of the problem, but 
encouraging signs, we think. 

We have taken, then, what we considered four basic steps toward 
the improvement of teaching: a study of the individual faculty mem- 
ber’s status as a professional person; secondly, a study of the individual 
faculty member’s professional awareness of what he was doing and 
why; thirdly, a study of the individual faculty member’s professional 
interest in his students; and, lastly, a study of the professional role of 
department chairmen. 

I have described only in boldest outline what we are trying to do. 
At present we are making every effort to solidify what we like to think 
are our gains. Future action calls for pesitive plans for teaching tech- 
niques on the departmental level, divisional level beyond that, and be- 
yond that—well, there seems to be no end to what an institution can do. 

Administrators, I think, are sometimes apt to approach their re- 
spective faculties on the question of improvement of college teaching 
with the same fear with which they would approach an atom bomb. 
Both are highly explosive. If not handled with extreme preciseness and 
prudence, each one is capable of blasting an administrator—the bomb, 
to another kingdom; the faculty, to another campus. 

The actual experience, however, is, on the contrary, a pleasantly 
surprising and agreeable one. At best one sets off among the faculty a 
few cap pistol bangs, and even those are much to the annoyance of the 
great majority of the faculty who are sincerely interested in improve- 
ment; and, honestly, why should they not be? 

College teaching is a profession. College teachers are professional 
people with, by and large, sufficient wisdom and humility to realize 
after a time in the classroom that mastery of content and mastery of 
presentation are really two different realities. 

CHAIRMAN Meper: Thank you, Father Clark. 

Father Clark’s reference to the location of St. Peter’s College on 
the Hudson Boulevard and his reference to doing something about this 
problem ourselves reminds me of an incident in which you might be 
interested. 

Some years ago there was a meeting on our campus attended by a 
couple of faculty members from St. Peter’s. We were standing outside 
during the luncheon break looking over several acres of beautiful green 
lawn. It was in the spring of the year and the grass was just coming up. 

One of them said to me, “Dean, won’t you work a miracle and 
transport some of this beautiful lawn to the Hudson Boulevard for the 
St. Peter’s campus?” 

I said, ‘Father, I’ll be glad to give you the grass, but the miracle 
is in your department.” 
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He said, “Oh, no, it isn’t. It’s in Father Malachy’s department.” 

We come now to a man whose President is not here to check up 
on him, to the best of my knowledge and belief, Professor Spragg of 
the University of Rochester. 

Mk. S. D. Suirvey Spracc: I am going to speak quite briefly about 
two things that we have been doing in the last three or four years. One 
has to do with a student course opinion questionnaire, and there I shall 
concentrate principally on the philosophy of its use; and secondly, on 
one or two things that have come out of a subcommittee’s report on 
teaching effectiveness which has just been presented to its parent com- 
mittee on Educational Policy of our university. 

The University of Rochester had a student course opinion ques- 
tionnaire of some sort back in the 1930’s, but in recent years, with large 
turnover and increases in college staff, I am sure that the great majority 
of our teaching staff didn’t know about this instrument or regarded it 
as obsolete. 

Several of us on a sub-committee three or four years ago to explore 
various ways to increase teaching effectiveness decided that one way— 
and I stress this, one way—would be to make available to the classroom 
instructor a student course opinion questionnaire. A course opinion 
questionnaire is only one way, certainly, to get at some measure of 
teaching effectiveness, but it is one way and properly used has certain 
values. 

The questionnaire which we devised certainly was not a very 
original one. We used and adapted and plagiarized rather freely. We 
had a number of questions with respect to the course as a whole, with 
respect to assignments and other tasks, to the employment of exams 
and quizzes, to the characteristics of lectures, discussions, recitations 
and characteristics of the instructor as he performed these tasks; and 
places to comment on good and bad features of the course. 

Perhaps one rather unusual aspect of this questionnaire was that 
in addition to a number of items to be checked in a multiple choice 
fashion, we used rather generously white space at the end of each sec- 
tion and at the end of the questionnaire booklet and encouraged stu- 
dents to write in their comments—the open-end question sort of thing. 

My main reason for telling you that we used a course opinion 
questionnaire was not simply that we did, but the philosophy back of 
it. On any campus when you announce that a course opinion question- 
naire is being worked on, there are immediately many anxieties raised. 
What are they doing this for? Who are they trying to get? Is this 
material going to go into the dean’s file? Is it going to determine the 
tangible rewards of the performance of college duties? 

We decided that in this case the values that we wanted to achieve 
by means of this course opinion questionnaire were self-help values, 
and we insisted in the sub-committee—and we got the parent commit- 
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tee and the administration to agree—that this would be solely a self- 
help device, and in the accompanying instructions and suggestions con- 
cerning the use of this questionnaire, we stated as follows: 

“Tt should be stressed that the use of this questionnaire is com- 
pletely voluntary on the part of the faculty member, is anonymous on 
the part of the student and its results are to be considered confidential 
to the instructor concerned. The purpose of this questionnaire is to help 
college teachers increase their own teaching effectiveness. It is not in- 
tended as a device to assess the status of faculty members.” 

We insisted at that time, and we continue to use it as a self-help 
device and not as something which is to be used by deans and adminis- 
trators to evaluate their teachers. I feel a little bit vulnerable making 
a heretical statement of that sort with deans and administrators on 
both sides of me, but we felt that this was the prime value in finding 
out what students thought about a course, that is, that of a self-help 
device. What can I learn from looking over these questionnaires that 
will help me to conduct better discussions, to make up better examina- 
tions, to discuss and review the examination papers more fruitfully 
when this is done? And things of that sort. 

I won’t go into any more detail about the use of this instrument, 
although I’ll be glad to answer questions. 

The other thing I wanted to mention is one of the points made in 
a report that has just been presented to our Committee on Educational 
Policy by the sub-committee on Effective Teaching. This is a sub- 
committee which worked all last year on ways in which we could 
improve our teaching effectiveness, a committee deliberately composed 
for the most part of younger faculty people—instructors and assistant 
professors, people who were not on permanent tenure—leavened by 
one or two other individuals who were closer to senility than the ma- 
jority of the group. 

A number of things came out of this report that are just now being 
discussed. I want to indicate only one or two points. This committee in 
its report stressed that although responsibilities also lay elsewhere they 
wanted to stress the responsibilities of the department chairman in 
facilitating and encouraging good teaching, in setting the professional 
tone, in providing the context in which academic duties are carried 
out. They highlighted the role of the chairman. 

They recommended that he encourage the use of such self-help 
devices as a questionnaire; that he also encourage uniform grading 
procedures, especially in several sections of the same course. They also 
encouraged the department chairmen more systematically and fre- 
quently to provide the younger and non-tenure members of their de- 
partments with frank and informal evaluation of their teaching per- 
formances through visits, through discussions, through conversations 
about the various kinds of feedback which inevitably come to a depart- 
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ment about college teaching, and through performance in colloquia, in 
staff-graduate student seminars and other opportunities for evaluating 
a man’s performance as a teacher. 

A second point from this committee which I want to mention was 
a strong recommendation on the part of the committee that the respon- 
sibilities of the college administration included reassuring the faculty 
that good teaching is an important factor in determining raises, promo- 
tions, tenure and so on, and they recommended strongly that the admin- 
istration of the university attempt a clear statement as to the roles 
played by teaching, by scholarship (by that I mean research, creative 
work, and so on) and other activities, such as committee work, advis- 
ing, counseling, and so on, in determining the various academic rewards. 


A number of the younger members felt that there was a certain 
amount of ambiguity and unclearness as to just what was expected. 

At present, this part of the report is having a good deal of dis- 
cussion among our parent committee. Some of the members fee! that 
this sort of statement is needed. Others are feeling quite negative about 
it for one or two reasons which I’m just going to hint at and perhaps 
it will stimulate discussion here. 

If a college administration makes a series of clear statements about 
what is expected in the way of good teaching, good scholarship, good 
participation in the college community, are rewards thereby implied ? 
If one does all these things, will he expect as a right perhaps not to 
inherit the earth, but at least to inherit tenure and promotion? 


When academic rewards are divided among the available candi- 
dates and decisions are made about promotion and tenure, there is a 
great deal of difficulty in discriminating between the teaching effective- 
ness of most candidates, and frequently things such as the number of 
journal articles published, evidences of research promise in various 
ways may make the difference. Many younger faculty people feel that 
this puts an undue emphasis on research. 

Would a clear statement that teaching effectiveness is important 
but is difficult to discriminate so that other criteria eventually are 
turned to—would this sort of statement do more to clarify the air, 
or would it in the long run worsen morale because of the false hopes 
it might raise in a department, say, in which there are already a great 
many people on tenure and in order for a man to be promoted he not 
only has to be a good teacher and a good researcher, but has to wait 
until somebody retires? 

CHAIRMAN Meper: I am not sure that the Biblical quotation 
should be the one about inheriting the earth. In one of our publications 
as to criteria for promotion and so on, after setting forth what is 
expected, we say that for promotion one is expected to give these things 
in greater measure and we actually do quote from the New Testa- 
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ment the statement that “when you shall have done all those things 
. . . say, ‘We are unprofitable servants: we have done that which was 


,9)9 


our duty to do’. 


This completes the formal presentation; rather, the four initial 
presentations—I had better retract the word “formal” because we 
were instructed they were to be informal—and we now throw the 
presenters to the discussants, which includes you. The discussion will 
be initiated by the people on the platform and, I earnestly hope, will be 
continued from the floor. 


Mr. Crain W. Brack: I am not sure that we are all talking 
about the same objectives as we go on here. I am not sure that we are 
all trying to accomplish the same thing in our various schools and 
universities. 


I am reminded somewhat of the cartoon which most of you 
probably saw in which the registrar is confronting a rather bewildered 
looking student and explaining to him that “in the first place, we 
have courses which are designed to give a student an education; we 
also have courses which enable a person to make a living and then 
we have other courses which simply make you an alumnus.” 


When I looked at the topic that was assigned, I assumed that 
we should perhaps talk about what went on in the classroom to some 
extent and not spend all our time on administrative provision for that 
type of thing. 

Of course, if what Mr. Wood has said—and I should like to see 
some documentary evidence on the truth of his statement that the 
trickle-down process is the only thing which obtains in a college as 
far as improvement of instruction is concerned—is true, then our pro- 
cedure and our assumption here is entirely correct. 


However, I want to also add that I am very sure that our 
President, as well as the presidents of all the universities and colleges 
represented here, is interested in the improvement of instruction. 


I did consult my teachers, however, to be sure that I had some 
conception of what they felt improvement of instruction consisted of. 
I have the feeling that perhaps a lot of these things have to be taken 
care of by the administrator in the selection of the teacher. Whether 
the teacher should be rewarded for good performance I think is an 
essential question. I should also pose the question whether he should 
be hired if he is not mindful of student need, if he is not a kind of 
person who is interested in counseling and guiding his students— 
whether he should be hired or, at least, retained if he does not make 
use of all the motivating devices at his command; whether he makes 
use of all the modern methods of communication with which the 
student is confronted in some cases everywhere except in college, and 
whether he is making use of the community resources. 
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This may be more the problem of the community type college, 
but I am also interested in knowing whether or not the teachers in 
my particular department are making use as extensively as possible 
of all the community resources which are available. 

I am very mindful of these things, as I said, in a college which 
is serving the community because I have the feeling that in that type 
of a situation education is not merely the business of the college, 
but it is a cooperative enterprise undertaken by the college and the 
community jointly, where the student goes into the community and 
the resources of the community are repeatedly brought into the college. 


Dr. KENNETH A. Browne: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
it is appropriate for some one of us up here to say something by way 
of appreciation to these four individuals who have given these illumi- 
nating accounts of good work in the encouragement of instruction, 
better instruction in our colleges and universities. 

As I look through the literature on this subject, I find entries 
rather scarce, so I am hoping that some of these accounts find their 
way into print eventually. That leads me to suggest that in my home 
work, preparation for today, I did run across some books that may 
be of interest to all of us here, so I took the liberty of taking down 
the titles of some that have been published just this year. I thought 
you might be interested in them if they haven’t come to your attention. 

The first one I wish to mention is entitled “Accent on Teach- 
ing,” “Experiments in General Education” being a subtitle. Some of 
the institutions represented here today are also represented, as you 
know, in the various chapters of this very good book edited by Sidney 
French, formerly of Colgate University—Harper and Brothers, the 
publishers. 

Another one which the author kindly sent to me, because I 
wasn’t able to obtain the name of the publishing house, is ‘““Teaching 
Procedures.” The author is J. G. Umstadt, of the University of Texas. 
He studied the procedures being used in 28 colleges and universities, 
these procedures ranging from formal lectures to visiting instructors 
and various other procedures, The final chapter includes unique teach- 
ing practices reported as effective by the faculty members of these 
institutions. 

Another—“Toward Better Teaching in College’ —describes how 
one institution (and I am reminded of the report of the University 
of Delaware in this connection) has set about to improve the teaching 
on that campus. It’s the University of Missouri. The book is edited by 
Dean Elmer Ellis, long active in evaluation work, particularly in the 
middle west. 

A fourth—I don’t need to tell you the author of this one—is 
“College Teaching and College Learning.” I’m going to take the 
liberty of quoting from that before the author has an opportunity to 
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speak. I am especially interested in Chapter IV of that volume by Mr. 
Ordway Tead, with its section on the nature of indirect learning. I 
commend that one to you. It was published back in 1949, as many 
of you know, by the Yale University Press. 

Now, what I have said isn’t likely to result in any comebacks 
from the presentors, so I should like to ask one question which may 
result in such a reaction. Perhaps I should direct it to Dean Disert. 


While I’ve been very much impressed by what she has described 
as individual, independent study, I should like to ask her what she 
would say to convince me that this plan is a more effective plan than 
the things that were being done at Wilson College prior to the insti- 
tution of this plan. In other words, is one method of teaching in college 
more effective than other methods? 


In my search of the literature, I found conflicting opinions. One 
of the conclusions one might reach is that the method is not so impor- 
tant as some other factors, but one of these studies that I just referred 
to and another one, the name of which I neglected to give you because 
it was not a 1954 publication, seemed to indicate that the discussion 
method is somewhat more popular and there is a trend toward it now 
and a trend somewhat away from the formal lecture method of 
instruction. 

However, it is not known that the formal lecture method is less 
effective particularly for large groups, according to the studies that I 
have been reading about. The discussion method, as I say, seems to be 
coming into more and more popularity and particularly with college 
students who have been approached in some of these studies. 


The study that I really forgot to tell you about here, a study 
that was carried on by a couple of professors at the University of 
Illinois, was an introspection type of study using college upper class 
students in eight colleges and universities. Those students indicated 
that they believed the most effective instruction that was taking place 
in their respective institutions was instruction that used the more in- 
formal techniques, techniques which gave opportunities for students to 
participate in the class work and laboratory features of the instruction. 

A final point that occurred to me as I listened to these presenta- 
tions is the importance of human relations in the improvement of col- 
lege teaching, in the improvement of any teaching anywhere. And 
that is the point at which I would like to take the liberty of quoting 
Mr. Tead. In his very interesting book he makes the comment, with 
respect to the teacher’s classroom attitude: 

“Those attitudes should be permeated by a given sense of the 
unique freedom and integrity of his students as persons.” 

That I think we would accept, and I think the point has been 
made by an individual who referred to the importance of the teacher- 
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student relationship, of faculty members knowing their students and 
preferring them as individuals. 

Isn’t the same point of view true in the relationship between 
faculty members and administrators? Shouldn’t the connotation of 
these words “considerateness,” “cooperation,” “objectivity” and “‘free- 
dom” exemplify the relationship between administrators and faculty 
members? 


Perhaps we need to apply some of the principles of group devel- 
opment, group dynamics that we are hearing about these days, in get- 
ting to know each other better in our various departments. It seems 
to me as we know each other better as persons, the professional rela- 
tionships will become more effective. 


CHAIRMAN Meper: Dean Disert, will you answer that question 
now—to contrast what is now happening at Wilson with what 
happened before. 

Dr. DisErt: Very briefly, Dean Meder. 


I had hoped to make it clear that there was no effort to substitute 
at Wilson these devices for already existing ones, but to have these 
as icing on the cake, as it were, to inculcate in the students an excite- 
ment for reading, the habit of reading in extra course work. 

There has always been a great deal of attention paid to the 
personal relationship between the student and the instructor at Wilson, 
but these are supposed to be devices that educate the student in reading 
in leisure time and using time in the summer, the long vacations, and 
so forth, which would not otherwise be used; and, as far as the senior 
reading program is concerned, to open the doors to the student in fields 
in which she has had little or no formal instruction in college. That 
it appeared could be done only by the personal and individual contact 
between the student and chairman or other professors in the depart- 
ment. 

But certainly I agree with Dean Browne that we must not under- 
take to substitute the discussion method for techniques which are more 
effective in certain fields. 


Mr. Orpway Teap: Mr. Chairman and friends: I have been 
much impressed with the record of accomplishment and of activities 
recounted by the four principal participants this afternoon. I would 
be left with nothing to say but a sense of roseate glow about the 
splendid things that are going on were it not for the fact, as you 
pointed out, sir, that I happened in one of my capacities as a publisher, 
as a businessman, to have published ‘Accent on Learning” at Harper 
and Brothers. And I know that if in three years it will have sold 
2,500 copies to the academic world in this country, I shall have to 
consider myself a fairly smart publisher. Indeed, I can go right 
down our list. And I know the response in the academic world to the 
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purchase of these and therefore presumably to the consideration of 
these ideas on the campuses of the country. 

~ I may go back a year or two beyond you, sir, bibliographically, 
if I may, and remind anyone who doesn’t happen to know it of two 
other of the most stirring, challenging, helpful volumes in this area 
of consideration. I am referring to the “Dynamics of Learning” of 
Nat Cantor of the University of Buffalo, and, of course, the great 
classic of our profession, ““The Aims of Education,” which I am glad 
to say is now available fortunately in a 35c paper-bound edition, only 
recently become accessible again. 

Your reference, Mr. Chairman, to the relationship and signifi- 
cance of the secondary school—college tie-up this afternoon prompts 
me rather unsystematically to launch upon that problem as a part of 
what I would like to say. The relationship of the last year of the 
secondary school to the first of the college by common consent up and 
down the country is not a wholly happy, wholesome satisfactory one, 
whether it be for the college or, more pre-eminently important, for 
the student. 

I can’t remind my college confreres too often of the painful but 
sobering truth that we do not retain in our colleges more than half 
of the young men and women who enter. The average in the nation 
—and, of course, there are exceptions from college to college and 
variations—is that only half the young people that go to college ever 
stay to graduate; and it is my profound conviction, with my observa- 
tion and practice of college teaching, that the fault of that is not 
primarily with the students. 

For one thing, are we in our colleges giving the freshmen from 
a provocative point of view, from the point of view of the enlistment 
of their best energies—are we giving them the best full professors or 
fobbing off on them the newly-come young instructors? The freshmen, 
peculiarly, are entitled to the best and if the tradition on your campus 
is that the full professor will only do a senior seminar, then there is 
some administrative re-education needed to be done—to have that full 
professor realize that the importance of the continuity of the freshman 
in the college is one of the serious educational challenges which the 
full professors and the department heads face. 

Again, if I have tipped my hand on my own educational philoso- 
phy at this point—the professors will be challenged and the freshmen 
will be challenged insofar as there can be a minimizing of the con- 
tinuation of the same subjects often taught far too much in the same 
manner from the last year of high school to the first year of college. 

It was back in 1920 that Columbia College of Columbia Univer- 
sity began to experiment with what is now a thoroughly tested proce- 
dure, whereby in the Humanities, the Social Studies and a little later 
on in the Natural Sciences they were calculating to evoke the interest, 
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to challenge the attention, to arouse the sense of the world’s problems 
in the minds of their freshmen, to enlist from them a continuity of 
concern through a four-year effort to solve the problems which the 
first year posed. 

There have now been other colleges which have taken up compar- 
able and analogous programs, all with, in my opinion, very beneficial 
results—beneficial upon requiring teachers to teach interdisciplinarily, 
interdepartmentally, to confer more fully on how they were teaching 
and what the results were, and very provocative and heartening for 
the students in arousing and broadening their vision of what higher 
education ought for them to be about and to yield. 

It seems to me that those two points, if we can flex out our 
freshman offerings around the country, if we can get better and more 
mature teachers into the work of freshmen we will have done some- 
thing from the college end to have improved this liaison which con- 
cerns us all. 

I would like to just run through, or recite, if I may, by way 
of underscoring, what seems to me to be the high points which have 
grown out of the excellent presentations we have had here. 

There is danger, of course, in student evaluation of teachers. 
There are hazards. They will vary. The qualifications upon them and 
the ways to remove those I thought were admirably suggested by our 
friend from Rochester. 

The supervision of young instructors, indeed of assistant profes- 
sors, by full professors and department heads seems to me an impera- 
tive. We have got to get away from the notion of the sacrosanct nature 
of the classroom. The quality of the teaching of the new teacher is 
never known by the superior unless the superior visits the class or 
relies upon the gossip of callow students as to how the teacher is 
getting on. We as deans, as administrators, as department heads have 
the primary, the major responsibility of alerting ourselves to the qual- 
ity of instruction of the young men and, as was said, to the helping 
of them individually, charitably, kindly, constructively to improve their 
methods. 

We must use faculty meetings more beyond the apparatus of the 
business matters which come before faculties. Use them more systemat- 
ically, by administrative leaders for the injection of educational ideas, 
for the stimulation of educational reading, for the interchange of ideas 
for better instruction. 

This matter of reading is no idle jest. It is very difficult, as I 
presume you realize, to get college faculty to read about teaching 
methods. I was at a college not too far from here for a week on one 
of those Ford self-evaluation projects as a consultant. I thought in 
order to save myself a little time a paper which I had written (derived 
from that book that was alluded to very kindly here) about college 
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teaching and college learning, a mimeographed paper I had, would 
save me the time of giving a lecture to the department heads that 
were brought in to consultation. 

I want to assure you that as far as I ever knew not one of those 
department heads have read that lecture yet, and I went ahead, there- 
fore, blandly on the assumption that they had or would and talked 
about something else. If professors won’t read mimeographed stuff ...! 

Carnegie Institute of Technology is another conspicuous instance 
of where the good teaching is rewarded in terms of annual honors, in 
terms of an annual salary increase of $1,500 to the individual who 
is so honored, and where other instructors, some half dozen, are 
picked out each year for their significant contribution to good teach- 
ing and are held up to the acknowledgment and acclaim of their con- 
freres; and where also at Carnegie Tech the promotion does include 
very prominently, affirmatively and explicitly recognition of the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of the teaching that the men have done. And, 
as it has been said, it has to be made clear that the scholarship aspect 
of it, the research aspect of it will not be the only one upon which 
evaluation is made when promotions of salary or title are to effectuate 
themselves. 

I allude to an unsolved problem because I know it’s a problem 
to some degree—I hope less, but sometimes more—on every campus. 
What are we going to do in relation to the crowded college learning 
for the man who, as the phrase is, has mentally died back in the 
cerebrum, somewhere between 45 and 55? Isn’t there an administra- 
tive responsibility to try to recharge the batteries, the spiritual, emo- 
tional, intellectual batteries of these men who have attained their 
rank, who are bored with their teaching, whom one year of Sabbatical 
doesn’t seem somehow to refresh and who have become dead weights 
as far as vitalized instruction is concerned ? 

I have no ready answer, but I think each college president and 
dean is charged with identifying those men and doing everything 
possible by kindly, loving and persistent prodding to revitalize them 
back into some teaching use. 

I am surprised that Professor Spragg didn’t do what he has, 
therefore, left me to do—give any stress at all to any psychological 
considerations here. I am going to make my definition, and this is my 
own, of what I believe learning to be. And I submit that with this 
definition of learning properly apprehended we bring under some 
indictment a good many teachers who have not thought critically and 
constructively about what teaching is in relation to the assurance of 
learning occurring. 

My definition is this: that learning is the overall end result in 
improved capacity to think, to feel, to express and to act—all four 
necessary—appropriately to the demands of some life situation or the 
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solution of some extant problem or the resolution of some felt diffi- 
culty or challenge. 


If learning is that, if learning is thinking, feeling, acting, express- 
ing appropriately, I ask you how many students learn how much. 


The question was raised here about the value of the use of the 
college lecture—and, of course, when you get a thousand students in 
Freshman Economics in some tragic dereliction of educational respon- 
sibility, as you do, then it is true—the definition of a lecture with 
which you are familiar—a college lecture is that which goes from the 
notebook of the teacher into the notebook of the student without going 
through the minds of either. 


And then one final word. At the heart and core of this problem, 
looking at it twenty-five years ahead, is a critical re-examination such 
as is already going on, I am glad to say, in certain places—a critical 
re-examination of the process of attaining the Ph.D. Too many young 
teachers are coming out still who are pre-occupied with scholarship 
and with research, who are indifferent to teaching and unaware of 
the essences of good teaching; and until some change in emphasis takes 
place, until we can resolve this dichotomy between research and instruc- 
tional skill in the Ph.D. training, we will never have the kind of 
teachers, we will never have the kind of general education which we 
need to have far more generalized on our campus. 

With all those matters, it’s very simple, Mr. Chairman. 

(Applause ) 

Mr. Spracc: I should like to say just a word or so. I didn’t 
mean to be neglecting my own profession not to offer a definition of 
learning. I am very happy that you did, sir. 

You spoke of the college professor who has attained tenure in 
the rank of associate or full professor and whose batteries are running 
down at the age of 45 or 50 so that he is coasting, a little dry rot 
has set in, and so on. 


I think that it’s partly because of this reason that there have 
been serious suggestions made that freshmen and sophomores should 
be protected from full professors, for the most part, and that fresh- 
men and sophomores should be taught by the eager and still hungry 
assistant professor and instructor who are still worknig for that inef- 
fable state in which they can comfortably let their batteries run down. 


DEAN Co_t (Cazenovia Junior College) : Mr. Chairman, I think 
this afternoon’s discussion has been very ably managed, but I think 
that I ought to add this: that there are no techniques that I have ever 
read of that can be handled by every person in the classroom. There 
are no techniques that every administrator can manage wisely and 
efficiently and helpfully, and if you can get teachers, instructors or 
professors not who want to teach, but who teach because they have to 
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teach—not financially—just because they have to teach, and if you 
can get administrators who want teaching to go on, you will have the 
best first step for improved teaching that I know. 


CHAIRMAN Meper: I am sure that all the members of the panel 
would agree with you. I think St. Paul said it first: “Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel.” But where can you find enough of those people? 

FATHER TREMONTI (Mount St. Mary’s College) : I would like 
to follow along the lines of Father Clark and Mr. Tead on a couple 
of things that they have said. What do we do when we first get the 
freshmen in the school? What do we do while we have the student 
and what do we do after he had left us to find out what we should 
have done with him? 


To begin with, how many of us have an orientation program that 
is satisfactory from the standpoint of properly adjusting the incoming 
freshman? Yes, maybe along the lines of a series of lectures or maybe 
a handbook on how to stay in college, how to succeed in college, and 
how to study. 


How many of us in our early classes in particular have all the 
instructors spend one hour in showing their incoming freshmen how 
to study in their particular subject ? And how many of us make imme- 
diate use of the battery of freshman examinations that we administer 
from the standpoint of giving a composite of our findings within the 
first few days of the school year to every freshman instructor and doing 
something along the lines of homogeneous grouping for our freshman 
students? 


And while we’ve got them within the first couple of years how 
many of us point out to the student in our guidance program what 
his particular potentialities, his limitations and his interests are—where 
they lie and how to set a definite goal for himself. And from all these 
we can get implications on how to improve classroom instruction. 


Above all, how many of us follow our graduates after they’ve 
left us for five years to ask them: What was the thing most worthwhile 
you got out of college? What were the things you should have gotten 
in the college classroom that you did not get? After all, our product 
is measured some time after they leave the college. Our examinations 
in the college, when we do give them, do not measure the ultimate 
evaluation for the individuals. 


At St. Mary’s we sent out 178 questionnaires to some 3,000 
graduates to find out whether or not our curriculum was adequate, 
whether or not our teaching methods were adequate, and whether or 
not our guidance program and other things in the college met their 
needs after they went out into the world to use the material they were 
supposed to have picked up in college. 
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Mr. Teap: Mr. Chairman, may I add a footnote to his excellent 
remarks? 

I wish you might consider in this orientation period two or three 
talks about the following, because it is my experience that unlike the 
situation of ten or fifteen years ago our students today are sufficiently 
mature to want to know what the meaning of a liberal education is. 
Why aren’t we allowed to do more vocational work? What is the 
value of the college to us with all these general studies? 

I think we have a real responsibility to interpret our sense of the 
value of a general liberal education insofar as the freshman is able to 
absorb that—he isn’t completely able to do it, but at least he isn’t 
put off to feel restive because it isn’t a thoroughly charged vocational 
experience. 

FaTHER CLARK: I would just like to make one comment—a 
combination of two of those ideas and it should be very interesting. 
We have just finished an alumni survey which should be published 
in about a month which is quite revealing, quite eye-opening and, in 
some instances, quite consoling. At any rate, it is rather exciting with 
us right now and what we are going to do is use this in orientation 
with the freshmen; in other words, to let them profit, we hope, by 
the bad example of some and be encouraged by the good example of 
others. We’ll let you know what happens. 


DeEaAn Grant (Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland) : I 
am very happy to hear Mr. Tead bring in an idea which the members 
of the panel (I listened very carefully) didn’t mention, and that is 
the part that the learner has in this instructional program. 


About two years ago we spent a whole year in studying the busi- 
ness of improving instruction on the college level and from my obser- 
vation of the faculty I concluded—this might be administration, too 
—that very few of those faculty members actually understood how 
learning takes place in the learner. And if you don’t understand that, 
it seems to me it’s extremely difficult, then, to shape an instructional 
program in terms of something about which you don’t understand 
how it takes place. 


So we spent a considerable time at the beginning of this period 
of learning how to improve instruction in learning how learning takes 
place; in other words: What is thinking? How do you go about an 
analysis and synthesis of ideas? How do you determine issues and 
specific points and specific concepts? 

All of this business we went into for a considerable period of 
time and then divided the faculty up into various study groups. The 


whole faculty in groups studied exactly the same question in terms of 
this background knowledge of how learning takes place. 


I think that is extremely important; if we are going to improve 
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instruction we’ve certainly got to know how does instruction affect 
the learner. I am very glad Dr. Tead brought that out. 


FATHER TREMONTI: Learning does not and cannot take place 
unless students know how to read. We find that between 25% and 
40% of our incoming freshmen are not capable of reading 250 words 
a minute as a college freshman should. Therefore, I think it is an 
essential thing if you want to improve instruction to inaugurate reme- 
dial reading or corrective reading or speed reading programs, what- 
ever you want to call them, in the freshman year, and require all those 
that fall in the category below average to take such a course. 

We have one at our institution that goes for a period of 20 
instruction hours and we are able to increase comprehension by about 
20% and speed by about 170 words a minute in the average fresh- 
man who gets into such a program. It is not a free program; we do 
charge a minimum fee for it. However, I do believe it is essential 
to improve instruction. In order to improve instruction our students 
must be able to read, and if they can’t read when we get them we 
should teach them at least as soon as we do get them. 


Mr. Brack: We have a remedial reading program at Fairleigh 
Dickinson College, but I would like to also say that there are other 
areas where we need to take into account deficiencies as well. Dean 
Meder and I both were at a meeting not too long ago where one man 
in the audience decried the fact that they gave four or five different 
kinds of mathematics for their freshmen. I believe that this is the 
proper approach, whether he felt it was or not, at that time. 


We are confronted with taking students where we find them. 
They cannot learn at a level which is way beyond them. Coming back 
to the reading program, our reading program not only takes into 
account their reading speed, their ability to comprehend reading not 
only of a general nature, but also on the departmental level because 
of the technical terminology coming in there being a very important 
factor in the student’s ability to succeed in his college work. 


FATHER GLOosE: I would like to say one word in defense of those 
poor men who are getting Ph.D.s doing research work and trying to 
do scholarly work. It has always seemed to me that this emphasis on 
instruction and on teaching is splendid and should be done, but that 
does not mean, it seems to me, that a man who has gone on for his 
Ph.D. and has done scholarly work cannot make a good teacher and 
perhaps a better teacher because he has that training. 

I think the difficulty is this, that sometimes they confuse the 
situation when a man who went on for research work and scholarly 
work should never have been put into the classroom. He should have 
stayed on writing and doing research work. But when they emphasize 
this point of teaching all the time and say, ‘““We don’t want a man 
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there—he’s a Ph.D. or he has done doctorate work or research work” 
as though he isn’t going to be a good teacher—that is confusing. It 
seems to me that unless he keeps up scholarly work, he’s going to 
lose in his teaching. 

As Dr. Tead himself admitted, some of the best men, men who 
are at the head of departments, and perhaps doing very splendid 
research work, are the men that make the best freshman teachers. As 
a matter of fact, he seems to advocate that point of view. So I think 
we should never forget the point of view that though we want splendid 
teachers we are not going to get splendid teachers if we just stay on 
the level of the A.B. degree. 

Mr. Spracc: I would like to ask Mr. Wood this, and I am 
asking it sincerely because I am very much interested in knowing his 
procedures. 

I was heartened to learn that his university is substantially reward- 
ing effective teaching, but I would like to know how you measure 
effective teaching and how you know that you’ve done it. How do 
you end up with the comfortable feeling that you have rewarded the 
right people in the right way? 

Mr. Woon: There is only one way to face this and that is 
honestly. You do not know whether the person is doing effective 
teaching without class visitation. If the department chairman says so 
and so is an effective teacher, the President would have a right to 
say, ‘How do you know?” And the person must say, “I’ve been in 
the classroom. I’ve observed and I’m sure he is an effective teacher.” 


Now, that comes down to the opinion and the evaluation of the 
individual observing, and, of course, that individual perhaps does not 
know what effective instruction is either. So it’s a really full circle, 
if you want to look at it in that respect. 

I have one little idiosyncrasy, if you want to call it that. I like 
to stand in the halls at the end of the hour and watch the doors 
open in the classes and the students come out of the class. In class- 
room A, silence; down the halls they run. In the second classroom 
the students come out in groups of twos or threes, their faces animated, 
alive, arguing the last point before the bell rang down the hall. I like 
to use that when I look around for who is doing the effective teaching 
in our institution in a purely informal way. 


Dr. Disert: May I ask whether those not rewarded are eventu- 
ally dropped from the faculty rolls, or what answer is given? 


Mr. Woop: You’re really putting me on the spot here today. 
We are doing one thing which I think helps in this matter. We 
are making the criteria for reappointment as important as the criteria 
for the increase, the promotion; in other words, to continue as an 
effective member of the teaching faculty we are holding up individuals 
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to excellence in everything. We would like very much for them to 
be aware of it rather than for us to be aware of it. 


I think it goes back to what everyone has been talking about here. 
The specific approaches to the problem really aren’t important. If you 
have an institution that is creating the atmosphere where undergradu- 
ate instruction is important, you will accomplish, I think, quite a few 
of the things that these people are all hinting at because of their own 
particular interest in the problem. 


I’m sure I haven’t answered the question. I don’t know that I 
am capable of answering it. 


FATHER CLARK: One further comment I would like to make. 
It would seem to me that most of this on a practical basis is a question 
of degree. I think that all these awards and so forth that are set up 
must be considered that way. I think anybody can recognize a poor 
teacher. On the other hand, I think you can recognize an excellent 
teacher. The two extremes are quite recognizable, I think. 


It’s that middle group, that they are adequate, and if they are 
adequate I think all of these means are an attempt to make them 
better; and that is always going to be a question to my mind of degree. 
Some are always going to be better than others no matter what is 
done to them. Some are not necessarily going to fall by the wayside— 
they are adequate—they are not in line of being dropped—but what 
can you do to make them even better, more than adequate? Some will 
catch on and be excellent; others will become better than they were. 
But I don’t think it’s a question of just discovering poor teaching in 
order to drop somebody. 


CHAIRMAN Meper: We are very close to our time limit and 
I must bring our discussion to a close. I think we have opened up 
many more questions than we've answered. Obviously we could debate 
this last remark, that anybody can recognize an excellent teacher. I 
think that is quite debatable. But of the various comments that were 
made I would like to highlight three at this point just before turning 
the meeting back to the President. 

I would like to go back to Mr. Tead’s remark about the fresh- 
man year because I think it’s incumbent upon me, really, to say that 
there is a study going on in the State of New Jersey. Last year some 
4,300 freshmen in 29 New Jersey colleges answered a questionnaire 
concerning the extent of the duplication between their high school and 
their freshman college courses. There were almost 16,000 cases in 
which these 4,300 students reported having studied the same subject 
in school and in college, and of those 16,000 in nearly 10,000 cases 
the student said that the course in college was either the same course 
or had many elements in common. 


Now, one of the disquieting things about it—I think it’s dis- 
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quieting—is that all but 1,000 of those thought this was good. I don’t 
know whether it is or not; we are going to study that further. But 
it’s perfectly evident that there is an appalling amount of duplication 
between high school and college freshman year even though the 
students seem to like it. 

Incidentally, we asked them what ought to be done about it and 
with almost complete unanimity they said it was the college course 
that ought to be revised, not the school course. 


That is my first comment footnoting Mr. Tead’s remarks about 
the freshman year. 

Second, I’d like to stress what was said from the floor on the 
subject of outcomes. Any of you who have tried to answer the Middle 
States questionnaire will realize that we know very, very little about 
what the actual outcome of our instruction is. 


Finally, it ran through all of these presentations, it seems to me, 
that the key person in the improvement of instruction is the depart- 
ment chairman. 


Mr. Jones, I turn the meeting back to you. 

(Applause) 

PRESIDENT JONES: Before I declare this session adjourned, I 
want to express on behalf of all this group what I know this meeting 
feels in the way of gratitude for the modest but vigorous presentations 
of these friends of ours, a home-grown panel, if there ever was one, 
from northern New York to Maryland and west to Central Pennsyl- 
vania—this group of people who have discussed, not in the sense of 
“Thus saith the Lord” at all or the feeling that they have the final 
answers the general topic of improvements in college instruction and 
how they’re being brought about and some of the questions which 
need to be examined in bringing about further improvements along 
the same line. 

It has been a particular delight to me—may I say facetiously— 
to see my friend Dean Disert cast as a leftwinger, at the left physically 
of the panel. That was a very special treat to me. 


I am most grateful to Dean Meder for his genial and effective 
presiding over this meeting and thankful, as I know you are, to those 
who participated both from the platform here and from the floor. 
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DINNER SESSION 


CHALLENGE AND THE NEW RESPONSE IN 
UNITED STATES EDUCATION 


KATHARINE E. McBrinz, President, Bryn Mawr College 


I can say to you that I followed that introduction with the utmost 
anxiety. Fortunately, it didn’t lead into any of the very critical prob- 
lems of educating our daughters which I might have had to pursue 
instead of the subject you earlier assigned, improvement in teaching. 

On Wednesday this last week I spent a very interesting day with 
the present Committee of the Eastern Division of the new Marshall 
Scholarships which the British government is preparing to give for a 
second year, an excellent scholarship open to American students. In 
the course of that day we interviewed a number of students, really 
giants in their own colleges and very impressive as we saw them. 
They showed for the most part the excellences we are all working 
for and some of them showed some of the defects we are all working 
against, too. 

The students of that group have been very much on my mind as 
I prepared to speak to you this evening. Would still better teaching 
have made them better students, more able to stand up even in the 
difficulties of the interview situation to the questions that were thrown 
to them? Several, for instance, said they hadn’t seen much of their 
professors this year; they hoped to before they got through the year. 
Would the next generation of gifted students see even as much of 
their professors as these students had seen? What was and what should 
be the relation of these very gifted students to others less gifted? 

My subject is this subject of our afternoon meeting—the improve- 
ment of teaching. The title I chose—Challenge and the New Response 
—of course reflects the concept of challenge and response that Profes- 
sor Toynbee’s study of history has made familiar to us, has made 
famous indeed. That’s a concept that is irresistible to an educator and 
I borrow it happily, if not wisely. Any historian could probably chal- 
lenge the way I now proceed to use it. 

The nature of the challenge that schools and colleges face has 
been well defined. There are to be tremendous increases in numbers, 
whatever the exact level of predictions. Then there is the concern of 
students like the ones we talked to on Wednesday, those who are really 
the giants. No instructor finds enough of them and certainly no nation 
finds enough of them. 

A basic concern in the United States is that all potential giants, 
those who get into our colleges and those who now don’t go, should 
have opportunities to develop their talents. Dr. Alan Waterman, 
Director of the National Science Foundation, testifying last week 
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before the House Subcommittee on Educational Activities of the Fed- 
eral Government, stressed again the shortage of top-flight creative 
scientists. Now, the shortages in science highlight the more general 
problem of improving the opportunities for the ablest all across the 
board in the United States. 


It is clearly a problem of such importance that if we were to 
choose what we would like to put our effort on in the next few years, 
we could quite well choose that, giving better opportunity to the 
ablest students. 


I was very interested to see in the papers this last week the 
reports of the speech made on the Sachs lectureship at Teachers College 
by Viscount Montgomery. Perhaps some of you heard him. As far as 
I could judge from the papers, he apparently recommended that the 
ablest children be set aside at an early age for special education, and 
there is certainly no doubt that the quality of the education of the 
ablest has a high priority. 


But the questions for us in this country always are: how early 
students should be set apart. They do set themselves apart at the 
graduate school anyway. And how finally they should be set apart? 
We in the United States spend a good deal of time and money, even 
at the university level, on the less able. I don’t know whether Viscount 
Montgomery, for instance, would ever have heard of zero level courses 
—TI doubt if he ever did—but we find zero level courses in some of 
our institutions very useful. And, of course, it’s because of the principle 
to which we adhere firmly of helping everyone come forward as far 
as he can and will. You have to have both of those words in there, 
both can and will. 


Indeed, this continuing principle of education open to all is the 
essential basis of the great challenge that faces us. There would not be 
a major challenge if we felt that with increasing numbers we could 
simply do a job requiring a different type of selection, still keeping 
within manageable limits the number of students we carried on to the 
A.B. or M.A. or Ph.D. or the various special degrees. 


This would not be beyond the limits of our experience, our pres- 
ent experience. This would not require anything that would justify 
putting the problem in the frame of the challenge and response theory 
of Arnold Toynbee’s. The particular application of his phrase in our 
situation is that we are, or so it would seem to many, unable to carry 
through on our established systems, forced into new areas and perhaps 
moving towards some new solutions. 


As we talked this afternoon, we talked pretty much in terms of 
our present experience. No one can do any more. I shall too. And 
yet really the magnitude of the task is great enough so that we should 
be searching always to find new ways. 
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Colleges and universities, as those of us here all know very well, 
are frequently accused of inertia. In many of its implications that 
accusation is false and in most meetings I would deny it. But it is 
true that we tend to build continuity into our budget and not change. 


Changes are going to be forced on us and funds, I think, will 
not be a primary determinant of our success or failure in creating good 
education for the new conditions. I leave aside the business of funds 
tonight, much as we all of us spend time on it, because I do think we 
will find funds to support that which we can well justify. 


The conclusion that change is going to be forced on us, at least 
in the near future, comes clearly through the surveys of personnel that 
have been conducted by the Commission on Human Resources and 
other groups. I suppose Dale Wolfle’s book, ““America’s Resources of 
Specialized Talent,” has been read as quickly by most of the educators 
in this country as any volume since the Harvard Report on General 
Education in a Free Society. 

Of the many significant findings of the Commission on Human 
Resources, as reported by Dale Wolfle, I shall quote only that on the 
evident inadequacy of new recruits in school teaching. “In round num- 
bers,” he says, “160,000 new teachers will be required each year for 
replacements and to bring the 1958 total up to 20 percent above its 
current level. Since this demand cannot possibly be met by employing 
new and fully qualified teachers, there is little point in attempting to 
make any more refined projections. That the demand will be much 
higher than it has ever been before is clear.” 

College teachers, too, will be in demand and the demand will 
increase at least until after this present generation, which Mr. Wolfle 
so well called “the thin generation’, is followed by the fatter genera- 
tions from which we can expect to draw more personnel. 


The immediate personnel problem is one of many problems we 
cannot meet satisfactorily in familiar ways. Will the new ways be 
less or could they possibly be more satisfactory than the present ways? 
The answer to that question lies in our efforts in the next few years. 
I shan’t attempt an answer except that I will remark—and this is the 
only remark of the evening having to do chiefly with women—that 
as we of necessity try to use qualified people more adequately and 
return to service some of those who have not worked steadily all of 
their lives, I do believe we may find in their achievement, particularly 
in teaching, an achievement that makes the word “retread” a glorious 
word! 


Questions of personnel like questions of funds are basic, and yet, 
there are many other matters to consider such as the suggestions made 
in that afternoon meeting on the improvement of teaching. 


First, part of the problem of personnel is anything that makes a 
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good teacher continue to be good. Some of the suggestions of the dis- 
cussants indicated ways in which colleges are trying to encourage the 
optimum development of instructors on the job. Individual colleges 
and universities, by the way, have in recent years been aided in a most 
satisfactory way by the increased number of fellowships for members 
of the faculty made available by private foundations and by the govern- 
ment itself. 


But we must be prepared to do more for ourselves on a continuing 
basis, both in the ways that have been suggested this afternoon, and 
I’m inclined to think through greater encouragement to initiative and 
experimentation. Our personnel shortages will make such aims even 
harder to achieve than they would have been in easier days and so it 
will be all the more important to let no purely incidental reasons like 
shortage of funds keep us from freeing a professor’s time, for instance, 
to try new systems, to work up a new course. 


Closely related to the problem of personnel is the question of 
whether we really give our students as much responsibility as they can 
take, both for other students and for themselves. Those candidates for 
the Marshall scholarships the other day in several instances had, as 
they said—and their eyes lit up as they said it—a chance to try teach- 
ing. They tutored their fellow fraternity brothers, and they had taken 
sections or they had taken special classes; but there was real interest 
in those top-ranking students when they had a chance to teach. 


At the meeting of the American Council on Education in October 
one section was on the extremely able students and how the plans 
could best be made for them in the coming “rising tide.’ Clarence 
Faust asked whether we couldn’t depend much more on students for 
teaching other students. And surely that is one of the possibilities we 
could profitably investigate. Looking back from 1970, we might find 
that using students to help other students, to teach other students, is 
not an emergency measure, but a measure by which we improve 
teaching. 

Mr. Faust also suggested in that meeting—and I was reminded 
of this this afternoon as Dr. Disert talked about the reading programs 
at Wilson—that we ought to take a new look at independent work 
for students and we ought to consider independent work for students 
a means of saving faculty time! 

Another discussant on our particular panel at that particular time, 
President Wilson of Oregon, said that that was the most radical sug- 
gestion of the whole meeting. As we now consider independent work 
for students, it takes more faculty time than any class work. 


But are there different ways of making plans for independent 
work for students? I am myself inclined to believe, and this I men- 
tion only in passing, that as we talk of our increases in plant we talk 
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chiefly in terms of increases in classrooms. It seems to me at least 
possible that we would find greater improvements in our teaching if 
we put more of the expansion in libraries and laboratories and con- 
siderably less of the expansion in classrooms. It would be interesting 
to know also whether the librarians are preparing for any such in- 
creases in staff as might be useful in introducing students to the use of 
libraries and so to the basis for independent study. 


Something more than an emergency measure can readily be found 
if in thinking of ways to extend the effectiveness of our present staff, 
we search in another direction. Good teaching we know to be carried 
on through lectures, through conference groups, through tutorial 
work, through combinations of those. We haven’t adopted tutorial 
work very extensively in this country, for evident reasons of cost on 
the one hand and number of students on the other. 


But with new increases in numbers we still realize that to make 
progress as he should the student has got to be in close touch with 
some professor. Shouldn’t we then be paying more attention to devel- 
oping the knowledge psychologists have about the relationships within 
a group and about group leadership? Shouldn’t we be seeing what 
new plans or what better plans we can make for small groups of 
students with one professor? How much of this knowledge that is 
now available among the psychologists would be useful to instructors? 


So too with other scientific knowledge. Perhaps even more 
advanced than our present understanding of groups is, for example, 
our knowledge of individual motivation. We know a great deal more 
about individual motivation than I think ever comes into the under- 
standing of most members of faculties. And while we’re talking about 
motivation we better remember, I expect, as Father Clark suggested 
this afternoon, that we are not omitting optimum conditions for the 
motivation of the faculty, either. 


Other advances in our knowledge—in this case technical and 
artistic advances—are also more useful than any present changes in 
our teaching would indicate. In his annual report for the Educational 
Testing Service just issued Henry Chauncey stresses the importance 
of films and television in teaching, not just as interesting and “take 
it or leave it’”’ aids to teaching, however. These techniques are now 
major improvements in teaching. They do some teaching better than 
even the good teacher would manage it for himself, and they are also 
extremely valuable in the education of teachers. 


Under normal conditions it’s a great temptation to save time by 
continuing systems that are good or even just passably good. I was 
thinking of this the other night as I was reading a book by A. H. 
Maslow on Motivation and Personality which has come out this year. 
Maslow attacks what he calls “low ceiling psychology” and we’ve got 
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some low ceiling education, too. He says in brief: ‘““The most widely 
used and time honored method for blinding one’s self is the semantic 
one. It is simple and consists only in defining science strictly in terms 
of the past and what is already known. Every radically new question, 
every new technique is then stigmatized as unscientific. Just as the old 
shoes feel more comfortable than the new, just as we tend to improve 
our homes by adding rather than rebuilding, so do most scientists also 
prefer comfort, safety and the familiar. Human beings that they are, 
they find it easier to work within a well-established frame of reference, 
with familiar techniques, concepts and questions. The paradoxes that 
result are shocking.” 


Well, I think that the situations that we see so clearly coming 
up are going to jog us out of the familiar, much as we might like to 
stay in the comfort of the old shoes. Most books on teaching, I notice, 
are on the good teaching that has existed and certainly it is good. 
Few of them seem to contemplate that teaching will ever be better. 

An excellent book of Gilbert Hyatt’s, for instance, seems to me 
a splendid description of the best in teaching, but doesn’t indicate that 
we're going on to anything better. As we all well know, teaching may 
with the new numbers easily become worse. Certainly the challenge 
that appears in such great magnitude before us is going to bring 
trouble and it is going to bring failure. Indeed, any spread of mediocrity 
would be one kind of failure. Any restriction of first rate opportunity 
for those intellectual giants such as we saw the other day would also 
be failure. 


But a challenge of the magnitude of this one has in it the possi- 
bility of new responses, responses to which we would not in ordinary 
circumstances have been impelled; and, as in the case of my examples 
tonight, we may find in emergency measures new ways that constitute 
continuing improvements that are not just emergency measures, there- 
fore, in the usual sense. 


We always believe in the value to our students of expecting great 
things of them. Many teachers have depended on what later turned 
out to be psychologically well-established and that is the value of 
expectations for development or outcome. Now, in this particular 
time we better expect great things of ourselves—all those of us who 
are teaching or who are planning improvements in teaching. 

I'd rather look to a “rising tide” than a “tidal wave” —but which- 
ever it is may, I think, help us find a better shore. 
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INSTITUTIONS GRANTING BACCALAUREATE AND 
HIGHER DEGREES 








COLLEGE 





LOCATION HEAD 
DELAWARE 
University of Delaware (1921; 1954) | Newark ............... John A. Perkins 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
American University ...(1928; 1951) | Washington 16 ......... Hurst Robins Anderson 
Catholic University of America ..... Washington 17 ......... Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart 
(1921; 1947) 
Dunbarton College of the Holy Cross} Washington 7 .......... Sister M. Mildred Dolores 
(1940; 1952) 
George Washington University ....| Washington 6 ......... Cloyd Heck Marvin 
(1921) 
Georgetown University ..(1922; 1951| Washington 7 .......... V. Rev. Edward B. Bunn, S.J. 
Howard University .......... (1921) | Washington 1 .......... Mordecai W. Johnson 
Miner Teachers College ...... (1944) | Washington 1 .......... Matthew J. Whitehead 
Trinity College ......5 (1921; 1950) | Washington ............ Sister Mary Patrick 
Washington Missionary College ..... Washington 12 «.....:0:.0% William H. Shepard 
(1942; 1950) 
Wilson Teachers College (1943; 1953) | Washington 9 .......... Walter E. Hager 
MARYLAND 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland..| Baltimore 10 .......... Sister Margaret Mary, S.S.N.D. 


(1925; 1950) 











Goucher Calege: o.cc.c.cississie see (1921) | Towson, Baltimore 4 ... | Otto F. Kraushaar 

Hood College ......... (1922: 1953) VRrederick: .....06.cssses Andrew G. Truxal 

Johns Hopkins University ....(1921) | Baltimore 18 ........... Lowell J. Reed 

POGGS COMECE io oiisivecccsisvns (1931) | Baltimore 10 ........... Rev. Thomas J. Murray 

Maryland State College ...... (1921) | Princess Anne ......... John T. Williams 

Morgan State College ........ (1925) | Baltimore 12 ........2. Martin D. Jenkins 

Mt. St. Agnes College ..(1937; 1949) | Baltimore 9 ........... = ad Cleophas Costello, 

.S.M. 

Mount St. Mary’s College ......... Emmitsburg «...00<s0¢- V. Rev. John J. Sheridan 
(1922; 1953) 

St. John’s College ...... (1923s 3953) | ABROPElD ..ccccccecccce Richard D. Weigle 

Sh NOs CONERE 6 o)6:6:ccicc6 v0 (1927) | Emmitsburg ........... Sister Mary Agnes Barry 

St. Mary’s Seminary and University * BA@WIMOFE occ sc cccces Rev. Lloyd P. McDonald, S.S. 

(1951 

State Teachers College ....... (9953) | ProstBurg@ .cccccccesuive Lillian C. Compton 

State Teachers College ....... (1949) | Towson 4 .............. Earle T. Hawkins 

United States Naval Academy (1947) | Annapolis ............. Rear Admiral Walter F. Boone 

University of Maryland ...... (1921) | College Park ......0s005 Wilson H. Elkins 

Washington College ....(1925; 1953) | Chestertown ........... Daniel Z. Gibson 

Western Maryland College ......... Westminster ........... Lowell S. Ensor 
(1922; 1953) 

Woodstock College ............ (1944 | Woodstock ............. Rev. Joseph F. Murphy, S.J. 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
NEW JERSEY 
Caldwell College for Women.. (1952) | Caldwell .............. Mother M. Joseph, O.P. 
College of St. Elizabeth (1921; 1953) | Convent Station ....... Sister Hildegarde Marie Mahoney 
Drew University ............ (305R) | BERGION «2... cccscccvees Fred G. Holloway 
Fairleigh Dickinson College ........ Rutherford ............. Peter Sammartino 
(1948; 1951) 
Georgian Court College. . (1922; 1954) | Lakewood ............. Sister Marie Anna 
New Jersey College for Women ....| New Brunswick ........ Margaret T. Corwin 
(1921) 
Newark College of Engineering ..... Newark 2 ...:.cc0ssces Robert W. Van Houten 
(1934; 1952) 
Princeton University ......... (2082) | Primeetem ...0660sc0000 Harold Willis Dodds 
Rutgers University ........... (1921) | New Brunswick ....... Lewis Webster Jones 
St. Peter’s College ........... 1935) | Jersey City ............ James J. Shanahan 
Seton Hall University...(1932; 1952) | South Orange .......... Rev. Msgr. John L. McNulty 
State Teachers College ....... (1937) | Montclair .............. E. DeAlton Partridge 
State Teachers College ....... (1938) | Trenton 5 ............. Roscoe L. West 
Stevens Institute of Technology ..... Hoboken .......scsce0e Jess H. Davis 
(1927) 
Upsala College ..........0... (1936) | East Orange ........... Rev. Evald Benjamin Lawson 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College .............. (1921) | Garden City ........... Paul Dawson Eddy 
Alfred University ...... (1921; 1953) | Alfred .....ceceeeeeees M. Ellis Drake 
Bard College .......... (1921; 1954) | Annandale-on-Hudson James H. Case, Jr. 
Barnard College ........ (1921; 1947) | New York City ........ Millicent C. McIntosh 
Bellarmine College ........... (1953) | Plattsburg ............. Rev. John J. McMahon, S.J. 
Brooklyn College ............ (1933) | Brooklyn 10 ........... Harry D. Gideonse 
Canisius College ............. (1921) | Buffalo 8 ...........++. Rev. Philip E. Dobson, S.J. 
CH CONC oe sven cine sewarins (1921) | New York City ........ Buell G. Gallagher 
Clarkson College of Technology ....| Potsdam .............-. William Van Note 
(1927) ; 
Colgate University ..... (1921; 1954) | Hamilton tebe ee ee eeeeee Everett N. Case 
College of Mt. St. Vincent ..... (1921) | New York City 71 ...... Sister Catharine Marie 
College of New Rochelle ...... (1921) | New Rochelle .......... Mother M. Dorothea Dunkerley 
College of Saint Rose ... (1928; 1953) | Albany 3 . sett teeeeeees Sister Catherine Francis, C.S.J. 
Columbia University .... (1921; 1947) | New York City 27 ...... Grayson L. Kirk 
Comper WG ccc. ccccccccses (1946) | New York City 3 ....... Edwin S. Burdell 
Cornell University ........... (1921) | Ithaca ..........-..000e Deane Waldo Malott 
D’Youville College ....(1928; 1953) Buffalo | ene Sister Regina Marie 
Elmira College ........ (1921; 1952) | Elmira .............44. J. Ralph Murray 
Fordham University .... (1921; 1951) | New York City 58 ...... Rev. Laurence J. McGinley 
Good Counsel College ........ (1930) White Plains .......... Mother M. Dolores 
Hamilton College ............ (1921) | Clinton .............4- Robert W. McEwen 
Hartwick College ............ (1949) | Oneonta ..........+.+-. Miller A. F. Ritchie 
Hobart College (Colleges of the Geneva ....-..eeeeeeeee Aian Willard Brown 
BOMEOR) ociisicieisiscos (1921; 1953) 
Mestre Cofleme .....ccccevees (1940) | Hempstead, L. I. ....... John Cranford Adams 
Houghton College ...... (1935; 1953) | Houghton ............. Stephen W. Paine 
Bee COE on cc cccccsess (1921) | New York City 21 ...... George N. Shuster 
TO, I sncenrinacnscas (1952) | New Rochelle .......... Brother William H. Barnes 
Jewish Theological Seminary of New York City 27 ...... Louis Finkelstein 
PEEIES onc co cv scoreccwia ieee (1954) : 
University of Judaism ...... (1954) | Los Angeles, Calif. ..... Simon Greenberg 
Keuka College ......... (1927; 1954) | Keuka Park ........... Katherine Gillette Blyley 
Le Moyne College ...........- (1953) Syracuse 3 cece see eeeees Rev. Robert F. Grewen, S.J. 
Manhattan College ..... (1921; 1950) | New York City 71 ...... Brother Augustine Philip, F.S.C. 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred | Purchase .......-....-- Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, 
TE: Sead ctelsasenteateiors (1926; 1947) R.S.C.J. 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Maryknoll Teachers College .. (1949) | Maryknoll ............ Mother Mary Joseph Rogers 
Marymount College .......... (1927) | Tarrytown-on-Hudson Mother M. du Sacre Coeur Smith, 
R.S.H.M. 
Mt. St. Joseph Teachers College ..... IG? aikccne vie not cxmes Sister M. Hubert 
(1951) 
Nazareth College ............. (1930) | Rochester 18 .......... Mother M. Helene 
New York University ...(1921; 1950) | New York City 3 ...... Henry Townley Heald 
Niagara University .......... (1922) | Niagara Falls ......... V. Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M. 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island. | Staten Island 1 ........ Mother Saint Egbert 
(1942) 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn ....| Brooklyn ............. Harry S. Rogers 
(1927) 
PEGE EMAEGE os. 6isciss ciesisieiecio (1990) | Broskiyn $ ....2.00005 Francis H. Horn 
Queens College «cicsoisisicsees (1941) | Flushing 67 ........... John J. Theobald 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ..... PERO es siiawiesrcclasece Livingston W. Houston 
(1927) 
Russell Sage College ......... CIGRE) [Trey occccccvccccvcccs Lewis A. Froman 
St. Bernardine of Siena College ...... LOUGORVENE « .<.006ic000 V. Rev. Bertrand J. Campbell, 
(1943; 1953) O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure University ......... St. Bonaventure ....... V. Rev. Juvenal Lalor, O.F.M. 


(1924; 1953) 
St. John’s University ...(1921; 1952) 
St. Joseph’s College for Women ..... 

(1928; 1952) 
St. Lawrence University ...... (1921) 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Skidmore College .....:..ssis0sis0 (1925) 
State University of New York (1952) 


Biacpur CONese .....6:6sciccccs (1952) 
College of Forestry ........ (1952) 
Downstate Medical Center .. (1952) 
Maritime College .......... (1952) 


Upstate Medical Center .... (1952) 
College for Teachers. . (1938; 1952) 
College for Teachers. .(1948; 1952) 


Teachers College ........... (1952) 
Teachers College ..... (1948; 1952) 
Teachers College .......... (1952) 
Teachers College .......... (1952) 
Teachers College ....(1950; 1952) 


Teachers College ....(1949; 1952) 
Teachers College ....(1950; 1952) 
Teachers College .......... (1952) 
Teachers College .......... (1952) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute 
(1952) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute 
(1952) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute 
(1952) 
Agricultural and Technical Institute 
(1952) 
Institute of Agriculture and 

Home Economics ......... (1952) 

Long Island Agricultural and 
Technical Institute ....... (1952) 
Syracuse University .......... (1921) 
Union University ............ (1921) 


United States Merchant Marine 
Academy 





BtOGEIh 6) .....c:c00¢c008 


Brooklyn 5 


Canton 
Bronxville 8 
Saratoga Springs 
Albany 1 


Syracuse 
Brooklyn 2 
Fort Schuyler 61, 


New York City ...... 


Syracuse 
Albany 
Buffalo 
Brockport 
Cortland 
Fredonia 
Geneseo 
New Paltz 
Oneonta 


Plattsburg 
Potsdam 


Cobleskill 


Farmingdale, L. I. ..... 


Syracuse 10 


cee eee eee ne 


MEMIOORE oicicesiao cco Sarees 


TNE OD oie oid i ecasernnjeriots 


RUNGE Toad cisrdicconreernosee 


ee ee ee ee ee ae oe 
re 


er ey 


Schenectady ea: 
Kings Point, L. I. ..... 


|V. Rev. John A. Flynn, C.M. 
V. Rev. William T. Dillon 


Eugene Garrett Bewkes 
Harold Taylor 

Henry T. Moore 

William S. Carlson 

Glenn G. Bartle 

Hardy L. Shirley 

Howard W. Potter, Acting 
Calvin T. Durgin 


William R. Willard 
Evan R. Collins 

| Harvey M. Rice 

| Donald M. Tower 

; Donnal V. Smith 
Harry Porter 
Francis J. Moench 
William J. Haggerty 
Royal F. Netzer 
Foster S. Brown 
George W. Angell 
Frederick W. Crumb 
Paul B. Orvis 





Albert E. French 





W. F. Kennaugh, Acting 


| Malcolm B. Galbreath 


| Ray L. Wheeler 


Halsey B. Knapp 
William Pearson Tolley 


Carter Davidson 
Rear Admiral Gordon McLintock, 





U.S.M.S. 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
United States Military an aie 5 West Point ............ Lieut. Gen. Blackshear M. Bryan 
1949 
University of Buffalo ......... (1921) | Buffalo 14 ............. Clifford C. Furnas 
University of Rochester ...... (1921) | Rochester 3 ............ C. W. de Kiewiet 
Vassar Cables ....csccccsees (1921) | Poughkeepsie ........... Sarah Gibson Blanding 
Wagner Lutheran College ....(1936) | Staten Island .......... David M. Delo 
Webb Institute of Naval Architecture. | Glen Cove, L. I. ....... Rear Admiral Frederick E. 
(1950) Haeberle 
Wells College ............... CBOZE) (ABP OLa. . oo. <0:0:s0:00:c001800s Louis Jefferson Long 
William Smith College (Colleges of NOD, aisidrcreie bareierscedon Alan Willard Brown 
the Seneca) ....... (1921; 1953) 
Yeshiva University .......... (1948) | New York City 33 ...... Samuel Belkin 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Academy of the New Church.. (1952) Bryn Athyn ............ George de Charms 
Albright College ....... (1926; 1953) | Reading ............00- Harry V. Masters 
Allegheny College ...... (1921; 1954) | Meadville .......ceeeee Louis Tomlinson Benezet 
Alliance College ........ (1938; 1952) | Cambridge Springs ..... Arthur P. Coleman 
Beaver College .............. (1946) | Jenkintown ............ Rev. Raymon M. Kistler 
Bryn Mawr College ......... (1921) | Bryn Mawr .........--- Katharine McBride 
Bucknell University ..... (1921; 1951) Lewisburg ...........-- Merle M. Odgers 
Carnegie Institute of Technology..... Pittsburgh 13 .......... John C. Warner 
(1921; 1954) 
Cedar Crest College .... (1944; 1950) | Allentown .........eee- Dale H. Moore 
Chestnut Hill College ........ (1930) | Philadelphia 18 ........ Sister Catharine Frances 
College Misericordia ......... CURE) Tiles . . ccs cccccccesss Sister Annunciata Merrick, 
R.S.M. 
Dickinson College ..... (1921; 1949) | Carlisle .........eeccee: William Wilcox Edel 
Drexel Institute of Technology ...... Philadelphia 4 ......... James Creese 
(1927; 1953) 
Dropsie College for Hebrew and Philadelphia ........... Abraham A. Neuman 
Cognate Learning ........ (1954) 
Duquesne University ......... (1935) | Pittsburgh 19 .......... Rev. V. F. Gallagher 
Eastern Baptist College ...... (1954) | St. Davids .........ce0e Gilbert L. Guffin 
Eastern Baptist Theological a Philadelphia ........... Gilbert L. Guffin 
(1954 
Elizabethtown College ........ (1948) | Elizabethtown .......... A. C. Baugher 
Franklin and Marshall College ...... Lancaster ......secceeee William Webster Hall 
(1921; 1950) 
Gannon College .............. NO a ea euanuily Rev. Joseph J. Wehrle 
Geneva College ........2++0: (1922) | Beaver Falls ........... Charles M. Lee 
Gettysburg College ..... (1921; 1954) | Gettysburg ............. Walter Consuelo Langsam 
Grove City College ........... (1922) | Grove City ............ Wier C. Ketler 
Haverford College ...... (1921; 1953) | Haverford ........eeeee Gilbert F. White 
Immaculata College ....(1928; 1954) |Immaculata ............ Rt. Rev. Msgr. Vincent L. Burns 
Juniata College ........ (1922; 1951) | Huntingdon ............ Calvert N. Ellis 
Lafayette College ............ (1921) | Easton ................ Ralph Cooper Hutchison 
LaSalle College ...........--- (1930) | Philadelphia 41 ........ Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C. 
Lebanon Valley College. . (1922; 1952) | Annville ..............- Frederic K. Miller 
Lehigh University ...... (1921; 1947) | Bethlehem ........... ..|Martin D. Whitaker 
Lincoln University ..... (1922; 1953) | Lincoln Univ. P. O. ..... Horace Mann Bond 
Lycoming College ...... (1934; 1950) | Williamsport .......... D. Frederick Wertz 
Marywood College ..... (1921; 1951) | Scranton 9 ............. Sister M. Eugenia 
Mercyhurst College .......... CIOS Ty VETO oiikove-co-s:eieasivicionscsieve Mother M. Eustace Taylor 
Moravian College ...... (1922; 1952) | Bethlehem ............. Rev. Raymond S. Haupert 
Mount Mercy College ..(1935; 1951) | Pittsburgh 13 .......... Sister M. Muriel, Acting 
Muhlenberg College .......... (1921) | Allentown ............. J. Conrad Seegers 
Pennsylvania College for Women ...| Pittsburgh 32 .......... Paul R. Anderson 
(1924) 
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COLLEGE LOCATION HEAD 
Pennsylvania Military College. (1954) | Chester .............00- Maj. Gen. E. E. MacMorland 
Pennsylvania State College of Philadelphia ...<..0000: Albert Fitch 
MIIMEIED, ooo ucciocc cece (1954) 
Pennsylvania State University. (1921) | State College .......... Milton S. Eisenhower 
Rosemont College ...... (1930; 1954) | Rosemont .............. Mother Mary Chrysostom 
St. Francis College ...... CSS = TOSS) VEOEENO oo:6:0:o5:0:0:0:0:0:0-6/010;0 Rev. Xavier Crowley 
St. Joseph’s College .......... (1922) | Philadelphia 31 ........ V. Rev. Edward G. Jacklin, S.J. 
St, Virieent Callege ...ee0sese ESSE) MONOOO o66 cic ciciecacewee R. Rev. Denis O. Strittmatter, O.S.B. 
Seton Hill College ..... (1921; 1950) | Greensburg ............ Rev. William G. Ryan 
State Teachers College ....... (1950) | Bloomsburg ............ Harvey G. Andruss 
State Teachers College ....... (F952) PCANEOIRGA x. ccieiescnaieoscc C. Herman Grose 
State Teachers College ....... CISST) (CREVNEY .c.cescciccoesace James Henry Duckrey 
State Teachers College ....... CIS4S) VOCTISION: isis cic ecicsisinsie ves Paul G. Chandler 
State Teachers College ....... (1950) | East Stroudsburg ....... Joseph F. Noonan 
State Teachers College ....... (1949) (EGINDOPG ook ccccccciese- Thomas R. Miller 
State Teachers College ....... CISL VEMGIADE: occ: vicsicmcsiaes Willis E. Pratt 
State Teachers College ....... (1944) | Kutztown «.2..006.s000- Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
State Teachers College ....... (1949) | Lock Haven ........... Richard T. Parsons 
State Teachers College ....... (1942) | Mansfield .............. James G. Morgan 
State Teachers College ....... (1950) | Millersville ............ D. L. Biemesderfer 
State Teachers College .. (1939; 1952) | Shippensburg .......... Harry L. Kriner 
State Teachers College ....... (1943) | Slippery Rock .......... Dale W. Houk 
State Teachers College ....... (1946) | West Chester .......... Charles S. Swope 
Susquehanna University. . (1930; 1954) | Selinsgrove ............ G. Morris Smith 
Swarthmore College ....(1921; 1947) | Swarthmore ............ Courtney C. Smith 
Temple University ........... (1921) | Philadelphia 22 ........ Robert L. Johnson 
SEMIEE COMERE aro sisiccrsisiinie neces (1922) | Greenville ............. Fredric B. Irvin 
University of Pennsylvania ......... Philadelphia 4 ......... Gaylord P. Harnwell 
(1921; 1953) 
University of Pittsburgh. (1921; 1953) | Pittsburgh 13 .......... R. H. Fitzgerald 
University of Scranton ....... COBEF) Gere § o.oo cc cceciess Rev. John J. Long, S.J. 
Uremus College .oiccccscevce (1921) | Collegeville ............ Norman E. McClure 
Villa Maria College ......... CEG a ROME ois g cers ods, cccrarereorsveiers Mother Aurelia 
Villanova University....(1921; 1950) | Villanova .............. Rev. James A. Donnellon, O.S.A. 
Washington & Jefferson College aoe Washington ........... Boyd C. Patterson 
(1921 
Waynesburg College ......... (1950) | Waynesburg ........... Paul R. Stewart 
Westminster College ....(1921; 1951) | New Wilmington ....... Will W. Orr 
Westminster Theological Seminary ... | Philadelphia 18 ......... Ned Bernard Stonehouse 
(1954) 
Wilkes College ......... (1937; 1949) | Wilkes-Barre .......... Eugene S. Farley 
Wilson College ............+- (1922) | Chambersburg ......... Paul Swain Havens 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico ... 
(1953) 

College of the Sacred Heart ... (1950) 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico ... 
(1944; 1954) 

University of Puerto Rico .... (1946) 





| Rio Piedras 


PUERTO RICO 


Ponce 


ee ee ewe m ee eeeeeee 


NE aia ao slier eevee wore 
San German 


eee ree e eens 


ey 





Most Rev. James E. McManus, 
C.SS.R. 

Mother Raquel Perez, R.S.C.J. 

Edward G. Seel 


Jaime Benitez 
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JI. JUNIOR COLLEGES 








COLLEGE 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Bennett Junior College .. (1938; 1954) 
Briarcliff Junior College ........... 
(1944; 1950) 
Canal Zone Junior College .... (1941) 
Centenary Junior College ........... 
(1932; 1952) 
Concordia Collegiate Institute 
(1941; 1954) 

Finch College .......... (1940; 1947) 
Georgetown Visitation Junior College. 
(1933; 1951) 

Hershey Junior College. . (1943; 1952) 
Immaculata Junior College 
(1937; 1952) 

Jersey City Junior College .... (1949) 
Keystone Junior College. (1936; 1951) 
Monmouth Junior College ..... (1952) 
Montgomery Junior College ... (1950) 
Mount Aloysius Junior College 
(1943; 1952) 

Packer Collegiate Institute 
(1932; 1949) 

St. Charles College ..... (1939; 1951) 
St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary. (1952) 
Valley Forge Military Junior College 
(1954) 
srckorexetevers (1950) 


eeeeeee 


eee eee 


eee eeeeee 


Wesley Junior College 





Millbrook, N. Y. ....... 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y... 


Babes. C..Z.. ocieisiecnwseces 
Hackettstown, N. J. ..... 


Bronxville, N. Y. ....... 


New York City 21 
Washington 7, D.C. .... 


Hershey, Pa. 
Washington 16, D.C. ... 


eeeeeesese 


Jersey City, N. J. ....... 
Ea Plume, Pa... 00:00 
Long Branch, N.J....... 
Takoma Park 12, Md. ... 
Cresson, Pa. ...6006:0000% 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. ....... 
Catonsville, Md. ....... 
Callicoon, N. Y. ....... 
WHERE, BBs os. ciciwie pisisieiere 


Dover, Del. ...... Sone 





Miss Courtney Carroll 
Mrs. Ordway Tead 


Roger C. Hackett 
Edward W. Seay 


Albert E. Meyer 


Roland R. De Marco 
Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin 


V. H. Fenstermacher 
Sister Marie Angele, S.P. 


George M. Maxwell, Acting 
Blake Tewksbury 

Edward G. Schlaefer 

Donald E. Deyo 

Sister Mary Anne McCue, R.S.M. 


Paul David Shafer 

Rev. George A. Gleason, S.S. 
Rey. Cassian J. Kirk 

Col. Milton G. Baker 


J. Paul Slaybaugh 











LIST OF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
January 1, 1955 


Inclusion on the List of Accredited Secondary Schools of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools means that the secondary school has been evaluated using the procedures and materials as directed 
by the Commission on Secondary Schools. Reports of this evaluation are considered by State Advisory Committees 
and by the Commission. The names of schools whose reports have been considered acceptable by the Commission 
are included on the List of Accredited Secondary Schools. 


It is recognized that all phases of the programs of accredited secondary schools are not of uniform quality. It 
is believed by the Commission on Secondary Schools that work done in accredited schools can be accepted without 
question when the objectives of the accrediting school are similar to those of the sending school, or if the ob- 
jectives for the program of the pupil are similar in the sending and receiving schools. Higher institutions accept- 
ing graduates of accredited schools are expected to accept the responsibility for determining whether the quality 
and nature of the graduate’s program is appropriate in terms of the program to be followed in the higher in- 
stitution. 

Schools are accredited according to the procedures of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 
Information concerning evaluation may be secured from the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or The Commission on Secondary Schools, 3401 Woodland 
Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


(The date of first accreditation follows the name of the school. The city following the name of the school is 
the post office, as listed in the U. S. Postal Guide.) 











| 
SCHOOL | LOCATION HEAD 
| 
DELAWARE 
Alexis I. duPont Junior-Senior High | Wilmington 6 .......... Thomas W. Howie 
BONOOE axe acccccascueu (1939) | (Kennett Pike) 
Archmere Academy (Boys) ..(1941) | Claymont ............ .. | Rev. Justin E. Diny, O.Praem. 
zesar Rodney Junior-Senior High | Camden ............... William B. Simpson 
MENUGE ol tue cnn cuacads (1934) 
Claymont Junior-Senior High School . | Claymont .............. Harvey E. Stahl 
(1930) 
Delmar Junior-Senior High School ..| Delmar ................ Herman R, Elzey 
(1950) 
Dover Junior-Senior High School ...| Dover ................- Morrell L. Vehslage 
(1930) 
Priewes SCHOO! ascs cocaeccacds (1928) | Wilmington 3 .......... Wilmot R. Jones 
(Alapocas Drive) 
Georgetown Junior-Senior High GOOPZECOWH ose csccae James B. Owen 
GRWGOE ii cwicinccinsciemmeunce (1934) 
Harrington Junior-Senior High School} Harrington ............ Jacob C. Messner 
(1932) 
Henry C. Conrad High School. (1947) | Wilmington 4 ......... . | Clarence Wallace Cummings 
(Woodcrest) ; 
Laurel Junior-Senior High School ...| Laurel .............02- Chester T. Dickerson 
(1936) 
Lewes Junior-Senior High School ....| Lewes .............+66. James A. Moore 
(1932) | (Savannah Rd.) ; 
Middletown Junior-Senior High School | Middletown ........... Ellis K. Lecrone 
(1937) 
Milford Junior-Senior High School ... | Milford .............+++ Ramon C. Cobbs 
(1936) | (Lake Ave.) , 
Mount Pleasant Junior-Senior High Wilmington 3 ........ . | E. Raymond Schwinger 
eee (1951) . 
New Castle—William Penn High Oe CMS cco s sc ccvcecs Charles E. Smith 
Co) Ee ere nere ae (1934) : 
Newark Junior-Senior High School ..| Newark ............... Frederick B. Kutz 
(1928) | (Academy St.) 
Rehoboth High School ........ (1955) | Rehoboth Beach ........ J. A. Vansant 
Saint Andrew’s School (Boys) . (1936) | Middletown ............ Rev. Walden Pell, 2d 
Salesianum School for Boys ... (1944) | Wilmington 1 .......... Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S. 
(801 West St.) 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Sanford Preparatory School ... (1938) | Hockessin ............. Mrs. Ellen Q. Swain 

Seaford High School ......... (1990) | Seaford § .....ccccceccess Edward J. Moynihan 
(DuPont Rd.) 

Smyrna—John Bassett Moore Junior-| Smyrna ............... George W. Wright 

Senior High School ...... (1928) 

Tower Hill School ........... (1928) | Wilmington 6 .......... Rev. W. Brooke Stabler 
(2813 W. 17th St.) 

Ursuline Academy (Girls) ...(1928) | Wilmington 6 .......... Mother Margaret Mary, O.S.U. 


Wilmington Public High Schools: 
Howard Senior High School (1930) 


Pierre S. duPont Junior-Senior High 
SCHOOL sic a cwiscccscacmes (1936) 
Wilmington High School ... (1928) 


Academy of the Holy Cross (Girls)... 
(1930) 
Academy of Notre Dame (Girls) .... 
(1931) 


Academy of the Sacred Heart (Girls) 
(1932) 

Georgetown Visitation Convent School 
RGR EIA) 55 o:5:asaisiaverssaroiavars-orsigvs (1930) 
Gonzaga College High School (Boys) 
(1933) 

Holton-Arms School (Girls) .. (1928) 


Holy Trinity High School (Girls) ... 
(1933) 
Immaculata Seminary (Girls) . (1928) 


Mackin High School 
(formerly Saint Paul’s Academy) 
(1934) 
Maret School (Girls) (1930-33; 1942) 


Mount Vernon Seminary (Girls) .... 
(1928) 
National Cathedral School (Girls) ... 
(1932) 


Saint Albans, The National Cathedral 
School for Boys .......... (1928) 


Saint Anthony High School ... (1938) 


Saint Cecilia’s Academy (Girls) .... 
(1934) 





(1106 Pennsylvania Ave.) 


Wilmington 1 .......... 

(13th & Poplar Sts.) 

Wilmington 2 .......... 

(34th & Van Buren Sts.) 

Wilmington 6 .......... 

(Delaware Ave. & 
Monroe St.) 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Washington 8 ......... 
(2935 Upton St., N. W.) 
Washington 2 .......... 
(N. Capitol & K Sts., 

N. E.) 
Washington 10 ......... 
(1621 Park Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 7 .......... 
(1500 35th St., N. W.) 
Washington 1 .......... 
(27 Eye St., N. W.) 
Washington 8 .......... 
(2125 S St. N. W.) 
Washington 7 .......... 
(36th & O Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 16 ......... 
(4344 Wisconsin Ave., 

N.W.) 
Washington 9 .......... 
(1421 Vee St., N. W.) 


Washington ............ 
(3000 Cathedral Ave., 
N. W.) 
Washington 7 .......... 
(2100 Foxhall Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 16 ......... 
(Wisconsin Ave. & 
Woodley Rd., N. W.) 
Washington 16 ......... 
(Massachusetts & Wis- 
consin Aves., N. W.) 
Washington 17 ......... 
(12th & Lawrence Sts., 
N. E.) 
Washington 3 .......... 
(601 E. Capitol St.) 


George A. Johnson 
Samuel P. Maroney 


Clarence A. Fulmer 


Sister M. Fernando, C.S.C. 
Sister Elise, S.N.D. 


Sister Mary Emily, O.P. 


Sister Mary Roberta Huffman 


Rev. William F. Troy, S.J. 
Miss Sallie E. Lurton 


Sister Mary Christopher, R.S.M. 
Sister Margaret Agnes, S.D.P. 


Sister M. Margaret Charles, C.S.C. 


Mrs. Margaret Goodwin Williams 


Mrs. Olwen W. Lloyd 


Miss Katharine Lee 


Rev. Charles Samuel Martin 


Sister Cornelia, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Rose Viterbo, C.S.C. 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Saint John’s College High School 
BEE Kitcunenpanredenwows (1929) 


Sidwell Friends School, The .. (1928) 


Washington Public High Schools: 
Anacostia Senior High School (1939) 


Armstrong Technical High School. 
(1929) 


Calvin Coolidge Senior High School 


(1943) 
Capitol Page School (Boys) (1950) 
Francis L. Cardozo Senior High 
MOHUOE (xo twoduwdeueedsee (1932) 
Dunbar Senior High School (1929) 
Eastern Junior-Senior High School. 
(1929) 
Theodore Roosevelt Senior High 
DEMOS sorcle eassieiniciniesietees (1929) 
Western Senior High School. (1929) 
William McKinley Senior High 
Oa re eens (1929) 
Woodrow Wilson Senior High 
BORAGE sco ciosterebinloqeieciacs (1937) 
Woodward School for Boys ... (1928) 
Aberdeen Junior-Senior High School. . 
(1952) 
Academy of the Holy Names (Girls) 
(1943) 
Annapolis High School ....... (1940) 
Annapolis—Wiley H. Bates High 
SRB aiccias Sale aureannsiers (1953) 
Arundel High School ......... (1955) 


Baltimore Public High Schools: 


Baltimore City College (Boys) .... 
(1928-34; 1942) 

Baltimore Eastern Senior High 
School (Girls) «0.00600: (1928) 


Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
CEOUE! fccedeedononeces (1928) 


Baltimore Southern Junior-Senior 
High SEHOG!  ¢66.< ccieneee (1925) 





Washington 5 .......... 
(1225 Vermont Ave., 
N. W. 
Washington 16 ......... 
(3901 Wisconsin Ave., 
N. W.) 


Washington 20 ......... 
(16th & R Sts., S. E.) 
Washington 1 .......... 
(O St. bet. 1st & 3rd, 
N. W.) 
Washington 11 ......... 
(5th & Tuckerman Sts., 
N. W.) 
Washington 25 ......... 
(Library of Congress) 
Washington 9 .......... 
(13th & Clifton Sts., 
N. W.) 
Washington 1 .......... 
(1st & N Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 3 .......... 
(17th & E. Capitol Sts.) 
Washington 11 ......... 
(4301 13th at Upshur St., 
N. W.) 
Washington 7 ..csseccss 
(35th & R Sts., N. W.) 
Washington 2 .......... 
(2d & T Sts., N. E.) 
Washington 16 ......... 
(Nebraska Ave. & Chesa- 
peake St., N. W.) 
Washington 6 .......... 
(1736 G St., N. W.) 


MARYLAND 
PRMORGOAIE ino cisions wieicoe 


Silver Spring «..-..6.0s0:00% 
(711 Pershing Dr.) 

PRUEMGRS « «<'x0/0scosisins 
PARADES os.ccsinensewns 


GamMBris ...oc ci ccceswrns 


oo) ae | 

(33rd St. & the Alameda) 

Baltimore 18 ......c.ce- 

(33rd St. & Lock Raven 
Rd.) 

Baltimore 2 <...ce.c00e 

(200 E. North Ave. at 
Calvert St.) 

Baltimore 30 ........... 

(Warren Ave. & William 
St.) 





Brother Dominic Luke, F.S.C. 


Robert S. Lyle 


Mrs. Opal H. Corkery 
William N. Buckner 


Cedric O. Reynolds 


Miss Ruth McRea 
Robert N. Mattingly 


Charles S. Lofton 
John Paul Collins 
Mrs. Elva C. Wells 


Miss Irene Rice 
Charles E. Bish 


John Frederick Brougher 


Walter R. Lewis 


George H. Corddry, Jr. 
Sister Anna of Mary 


Albert W. Fowble 
Douglas S. King 


Mrs. Mabel H. Parker 


Chester H. Katenkamp 
Miss A. Marguerite Zouck 


Wilmer A. Dehuff 


John H. Schwatka 





Co cow wow 


or 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Baltimore Western High School Baltimore 1 ..........-. Miss Mildred M. Coughlin 
(GIEIS) 2.09:6:0:6 (1928-33; 1935) | (Howard & Centre Sts.) 
Forest Park High School .......... Baltimore 7 ....... s-++-| Wendell E. Dunn 
(1928-32; 1936) | (Chatham Rd. & Eldorado 
Ave.) 
Frederick Douglas High School ....| Baltimore 17 ........... Ralph W. Reckling 
(1928) | (Calhoun & Baker Sts.) 
Patterson Park High School (1940) | Baltimore 24 ........... G. Gordon Woelper 


Paul Laurence Dunbar Junior-Senior 
Hight S€HGE) ....0.6506 000: (1951) 


Bel Air Junior-Senior High School... 
(1938) 


Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior High 


SCHOOL isiccoviewnspedisicsne ss (1931) 
Bladensburg High School ..... (1954) 
Brunswick Junior-Senior High School 

(1928) 
Calvert Hall High School (Boys) .... 
(1928) 
Cambridge High School ...... (1951) 
Carver High School .......... (1953) 


Catonsville Senior High School .... 
(1929) 


Chestertown Junior-Senior High 
OHNE ce 5: are Sra pinto wa were ee (1955) 


Cumberland Public High Schools: 


Allegany Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 

Fort Hill Junior-Senior High School 
(1931) 

Damascus Junior-Senior High School 
(1954) 

Dundalk High School ........ (1952) 
Elkton Junior-Senior High School.... 
(1950) 

Fairmont Heights Junior-Senior High 
ONAOE cicwic ie csieine ius epinie (1955) 
Franklin High School ......... (1953) 
Frederick High School ........ (1928) 
Frederick Sasscer Junior-Senior High 
RN 2 Gravw: arsicigia Woks aarelate (1953) 
Friends School ..........-.0.: (1928) 


Gaithersburg Junior-Senior High 


WETIOGE 5 rose crea sthinoosereien (1932) 
Galena Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1955) 


George Washington Carver Senior 


High School .......ccses (1954) 
Georgetown Preparatory School 
eee (1928) 


Gilman Country School for Boys .... 
(1936) 





(Pratt & Ellwood Ave.) 
Baltimore 5 ............ 
(Caroline & McElderry 
Sts.) 
OE SE aiccccrsxicmie'sieinoewis 
(E. Gordon & Franklin 
Sts.) 
Bethesda 14 ............ 
Bladensburg 
Brunswick 
(4th Ave.) 
Baltimore 1 ............ 
(320 Cathedral St. at 
Mulberry) 
Cambridge 
Towson 4 
(York Rd.) 
Baltimore 28 ........... 
(100 Block Bloomsbury 
Ave., Catonsville) 
Chestertown 


eee ere ee eee 


ey 


eee eee ee eee 


Cumberland ............ 
(616 Sedgwick St.) 
Cumberland 


ee ey 


Damascus 


pee een ween neee 


Dundalk 22 
Elkton 


Washington 27 
(Nye & Reed Sts.) 
Reisterstown 
Frederick 
Upper Marlboro 
(P. O. Box 261) 
Baltimore 10 ........... 
(5114 N. Charles St.) 
Gaithersburg 


ee 
re 


Galena 


ee ee ey 


Rockville 


Garrett Park 


Baltimore 10 ........... 
(5407 Roland Ave.) 


Mrs. Vivian E. Cook 
Willard L. Hawkins 
William G. Pyles 


Wilbur A. Jones 
Herman A. Hauver 


Otis M. Trice 
Miss Minnie H. Woolford 


Taylor F. Johnston 


Wilbur J. Stenger 


Raymond O. McCullough, Jr. 


Victor D. Heisey 
Emerson P. Slacum 


John B. Snock, Jr. 
Ernest W. Snodgrass 


G. James Gholson 

L. Lee Lindley 

Harry O. Smith 

Robert E. King, Jr. 

Bliss Forbush 

George L. Osterwise 

W. Skirven Startt 

Parlett L. Moore 

Rev. William A. Ryan, S.J. 


Henry H. Callard 





Brother Gabriel Cecilian, F.S.C. 
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Glen Burnie Senior High School .... | Glen Burnie ........... Charles W. Whayland 
(1936) 
Gwynn Park Junior-Senior High Brandywine ........... Kalman J. Vozar 
MOE <5 cee acccue nas (1955) 
Hagerstown Senior High School ..... Hagerstown ............ William L. Donaldson 
(1928) 
Hannah More Academy (Girls) .... | Reisterstown ........... Victor R. Cain 
(1931) 
Havre de Grace High School. . (1954) | Havre de Grace ........ Grayson S. Burrier 
Henry Highland Garnett High School | Chestertown ............ Elmer T. Hawkins 
(1955) 
Hereford Junior-Senior High School.. | Parkton ............... Harvey W. Kreuzburg 
(1953) 
Institute of Notre Dame (Girls) ..... Baltimore 3. occccccccess Sister Mary Lenore, S.S.N.D. 
(1952) | (901 Aisquith St.) 
Kenwood Senior High School.. (1952) | Baltimore 6 ............ Joshua R. Wheeler 
(Phila. Rd.) 
Landon School for Boys ...... (1936) | Bethesda 14 ............ Paul L. Banfield 
Laurel Junior-Senior High School .... | Laurel ................- Lionel B. Howland 
(1953) 
Loyola High School (Boys) ...(1933) | Towson 4 ............. Rev. Michael J. Blee, S.J. 
McDonogh School (Boys) ....(1928) | McDonogh ............ Robert L. Lamborn 
Milford Mill Junior-Senior High NEE Fo cinecncameses George W. Schluderberg 
WOE cocci cate ncntemeta (1953) | (3800 Wash. Ave.) 
Montgomery Blair Senior High School | Silver Spring ........... Daryl W. Shaw 
(1932) | (Wayne Ave. & Dale 
Drive) 
Mount Saint Agnes School (Girls)... | Baltimore 9 ........... Sister Mary Aimee Ahern 
(1928) 
Mount Saint Joseph High School Baltimore 29 ........... Brother Placidus Evans, C.F.X. 
GME aivis caciewoclecic neces (1933) | (4403 Frederick Ave.) 
North Harford Junior-Senior High a eee William H. Pyle 
MCNOGE. civsisiersineeemeccieimaes (1953) 
Northwestern Senior High School .... | Hyattsville ............. John P. Speicher 
(1954) 
Notre Dame of Maryland Preparatory | Baltimore 10 ........... Sister Mary Virginia, S.S.N.D. 
Sehool (Girls) 2.000000 (1928) | (4701 N. Charles St.) 
Oldfields School (Girls) ...... CIS42) | GINCGE 5 i sccccncseces Duncan McCulloch, Jr. 
Oxon Hill High School ....... (1953) | Washington 21 ......... Michael E. Hernick 
(6751 Indian Head Rd., 
S. E.) 
Park School of Baltimore, The (1928) | Baltimore 15 ........... Hans Froelicher, Jr. 
(2901 Liberty Heights 
Ave.) 
Richard Montgomery Junior-Senior INGOR VINE: 6.6 :s cic si ecieie Joseph J. Tarallo 
Rtttet SOMOG! ooo ecice esc cscs (1932) 
Rock Hall Junior-Senior High School | Rock Hall ............. Robert J. Johnson 
(1955) 
Roland Park Country School for Girls | Baltimore 10 ........... Miss Anne Healy 
(1928) | (817 W. University 
Parkway) 
Saint James School for Boys... (1930) | St. James .............. Vernon Brown Kellett 
Saint Mary’s Female Seminary Saint Mary’s City ...... Miss May Russell 
(High School Dept.) ..... (1931) 
Saint Marys High School ..... (1953) | Annapolis ............. Sister Mary Rosita, S.S.N.D. 
Saint Paul’s Parish School for Boys.. | Brooklandville ......... S. Atherton Middleton 
(1947) | (Falls Rd.) 
Seton High School for Girls ..(1931) | Baltimore 18 ........... Sister Mary Geraldine Beas, S.C. 
(2800 N. Charles St.) 
Sherwood Junior-Senior High School.. | Sandy Spring .......... Charles B. Remaley 


(1932) 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Sollers Point Junior-Senior High Dundalk 22 ............ Charles W. Fletcher 
I  kscicsoiteiiae tees (1953) 
Southern Junior-Senior High School.. | Lothian ................ F. Markham Wingate 
(1954) 
Sparrows Point Junior-Senior High Sparrows Point 19 ...... Nelson F. Hurley 
eG sicdiavcire iovcisrcrstsinoo viet (1953) 
Suitland Junior-Senior High School .. | Washington 28 ......... Thomas V. Warthen 


(1954) 


Surrattsville Junior-Senior High 


BOHOON. cols cineisinsisweewaviecls (1955) 
Takoma Academy ............ (1935) 
Towson High School ......... (1942) 


Trinity College Preparatory School 
(Girls) (1949) 
Trinity Preparatory School (Girls). 
(1941) 
Westminster Junior-Senior High 
I a5: 6.655s wrere vers crecviors (1954) 


Academy of the Holy Angels (Girls) 
(1933) 

Academy of Saint Aloysius .... (1954) 
Academy of Saint Elizabeth (Girls).. 
(1928-44; 1946) 

Admiral Farragut Academy (Boys)... 
(1937) 

Asbury Park High School ..... (1928) 
Atlantic City Friends School .. (1948) 


Atlantic City High School ... (1939) 
Atlantic Highlands High School (1928) 
Audubon Junior-Senior High School .. 


(1931) 
Bayonne High School ......... (1928) 
Beard School for Girls, The. . (1928) 
Belleville High School ....... (1934) 
Belvidere High School ........ (1948) 
Bergenfield Junior-Senior High School 
(1945) 
Bernards High School ....... (1928) 
Blair Academy for Boys ...... (1928) 
Bloomfield Senior High School (1928) 
Bogota High School .......... (1928) 
Boonton High School ......... (1928) 
Bordentown—William McFarland 
Senior High School ............ 


(1929-33; 1935) 
Bordentown Military Institute (Boys) 


(1928) 
Bound Brook High School .... (1928) 
Bridgeton High School ....... (1931) 
Burlington High School ............. 


(1928-44; 1948) 





(5000 Silver Hill Rd., 

S. E. 
CUO ecieciciccsceceves 
Takoma Park 12 
Baltimore 4 ............ 
(Cedar Ave.) 
Brooklandville 


eeeeree 


eeeeeeeee 


Ilchester 


Westminster 


sere eereeees 


Salisbury 


NEW JERSEY 
Fort Lee 1 


ereereeeseeee 


Jersey City 4 
(2495 Hudson Blvd.) 
Convent Station 


eee eeereseee 


Pine Beach ............ 
Asbury Park 
Atlantic City 
(1216 Pacific Ave.) 

Atlantic City ........... 
Atlantic Highlands 
Audubon 


eeeeeeseee 


Bayonne 
Orange 
(560 Berkeley Ave.) 
Belleville 9 
Belvidere 

Bergenfield 


eee eee er eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeresee 
eee eer eeeeeeeee 


Bernardsville 
Blairstown 
Bloomfield 
Bogota 
Boonton 
Bordentown 


re 
ee 
eee ee ww we eens 
eee ewer eens ereee 

re 


Bordentown 


Bound Brook 
Bridgeton 
Burlington 


eeeeeeeeee 





John M. Pryde 


John P. Laurence 
W. Horace Wheeler 


Sister Marie Louis 


Sister Elizabeth Carmelita, $.N.D. 
deN. 
Quentin L. Earhart 


William B. Jones 


Sister M. Frances Therese, S.S.N.D. 
Sister Mary Canice Hughes 

Sister Grace Benigna, S.C. 

Raven O. Dodge 


John L. Ballou 
Mrs. Kathryn R. Morgan 


Charles R. Hollenbach 
Bradley A. VanBrunt 
Miss Grace N. Kramer 


Walter F. Robinson 
Miss Edith M. Sutherland 


Hugh D. Kittle 
Mario P. Grippi 
Paul L. Hoffmeister 


George W. Watson 
James M. Howard, Jr. 
Harry M. Rice 

Robert Pollison 
William A. Muller 
George M. Dare 


Harold Morrison Smith 
G. Harvey Nicholls 


Harry C. Smalley 
Robert H. Ax 
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Butler High School ........... CISAS) PUREE coscesicccdcvceeinsieiete Benjamin A. Deist 
Caldwell—Grover Cleveland High CHOWEE, oiscssisiccdicweweeie Vincent P. Thompson 
Sr SUR ee serimrortrae re: (1928) 
Camden Catholic High School (1934) | Camden 3 ............. Sister Mary, S.M. 


Camden Public High Schools: 
Camden Senior High School (1928) 


Woodrow Wilson Senior High 


BOE ostaccicienccierscrnstovic (1947) 

Cape May High School. ...... 2.0.0.5: 
(1928-32; 1938) 

Carteret High School ........ (1929) 
Carteret School for Boys ...... (1928) 


Cathedral High School (Girls) (1940) 


Chatham High School ........ (1939) 
Clayton High School ......... (1951) 
Cliffside Park Senior High School ... 
(1930) 
Clifton High School ......... (1928) 
Closter Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1932) 
Collingswood Senior High School .... 
(1928) 


Columbia Senior High School of South 
Orange and Maplewood .. (1928) 


Cranford Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1928) 
Dover High School ........... (1928) 
Dumont High School ......... (1939) 
Dunellen Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1938) 
Dwight Morrow Senior High School. 
(1928) 
Dewisht SCHOO! o< s0:0:300000000 (1955) 


East Orange Public High Schools: 
Clifford J. Scott High School (1940) 


East Orange High School ... (1928) 
East Rutherford High School .. (1938) 


Elizabeth Public High Schools: 


Battin Senior High School (Girls) .. 
(1928) 

Thomas Jefferson Senior High 
School (Boys) (1931) 
Englewood School for Boys .......... 
(1934-37; 1940) 
Ewing Township Junior-Senior High 
DEMME onionviesss coodec wee (1955) 
Fair Lawn Junior-Senior High School 
(1946) 





(5 N. 7th St.) 


Camden 3 
(Park & Baird Blvds.) 
Camden 5 
(3100 Federal St.) 
Cape May 


Carteret 

West Orange 

(700 Prospect Ave.) 

TENOMNOE, So eieoacele's'e-esiscs 

(Bank St. & Chancery 
Lane) 


eeeereereeeeeee 


eeeeereseee 


| ae tine 
(Academy St.) 
Cliffside Park .......... 
Clifton 
Closter 


Collingswood 


eee eee eee eee 


Maplewood 
Cranford 


eee ee eee ereeeesee 


Dumont 
Dunellen 


er 
ee ee | 


Englewood 


eee eee eee eeee 


ee ee | 


Englewood 


East Orange ........... 
(129 Renshaw Ave.) 

East Orange 
(34 N. Walnut St.) 
East Rutherford 


Elizabeth 2 ...cscccees 
(South & S. Broad Sts.) 
Elizabeth 4 
(East Scott Place) 
Englewood 


iC he rer 
(Parkway Ave.) 
Fair Lawn 





Carleton R. Hopkins 
Walter O. Ettinger 
Paul S. Ensminger 


Herman E. Horn 
Thompson D. Grant 


Sister Mary Barbara, R.S.M. 
Everett V. Jeter 

Jonathan M. Henderson 
William F. Steiner 


Charles A. Berthold 
Wilbur W. Warfel 


Percy S. Eichelberger 
Robert L. Amsden 

G. Frank Zimmerman 
Louis Cronholm 
Alfred W. Heath 
Wilbur F. Bolen 
Waldro J. Kindig 


Miss Marjorie H. Appelgate 


Lemuel R. Johnston 
Lewis B. Knight 


George L. Dierwechter 


Miss Helen V. Decker 
John E. Dwyer 
Marshall L. Umpleby 
Raymond Steketee 
Charles W. Mintzer 
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(Miss) Fine’s School for Girls ...... Princeton ........ .+++++| Miss Shirley Davis 
(1940-41; 1946) 
Flemington High School ...... (1928) | Flemington ............. Royal H. Hintze 
(31 Bonnell St.) 
Florence Township Memorial High PEE -sosxcwenseceers Miss Marcella L. Duffy 
SRPEMIBEDE, ccs Aco, Sraverarrsiovwrezecoracs (1945) 
Fort Lee Junior-Senior High School ..| Fort Lee .............. Lewis F. Cole 
(1931 
Franklin Junior-Senior High School ? POI cncntindacexinnss Alfred Gemmell 
(1944) 
Freehold Regional High School ...... Preehold: ...:6.00:00.000s000 Frank L. Weinheimer 
(1928) 
Frenchtown High School ...... (1952| Frenchtown ............ Bertram M. Light 
(Harrison St.) 
Garfield High School (1928-41; 1947) | Garfield ............... A. Austin Travers 
Glassboro High School ........ (1931) | Glassboro ..........4.. Mrs. Beatrice C. Johnson 
Glen Ridge Junior-Senior High School | Glen Ridge ............ Arthur G. Martin 
(1928) 
Gloucester City Junior-Senior High | Gloucester City ........ Wendell Sooy 
SORGGE. sesos.ciescs (1928-33; 1936) 
Hackensack Senior High School (1928) | Hackensack ............ Charles D. Cannon 
Hackettstown High School .... (1930) | Hackettstown ........... Joseph Risko 
Haddonfield Memorial High School... | Haddonfield ............ Wilfred B. Wolcott, Jr. 
(1930) 
Haddon Heights High School .. (1928) | Haddon Heights ........ Edward O. Glaspy 
Hamilton High School ........ (1943) | Trenton 10 ..........66. Harvey A. Hesser 
Park & S. Clinton Aves.) 
Hammonton High School ..... (1928) | Hammonton ...........+. John P. Gower 
Harrison High School ........ (2008) | TEGTSI occ cccvccccess T. Gerard Manning 
(1040 Plainfield Ave.) 
Hartridge School (Girls) ..... C2098) LE UNENEE nceccssceceees Miss Harriet Sleeper 
Hasbrouck Heights High School (1929) | Hasbrouck Heights ..... Miss Mary E. S. Mohair 
Hawthorne High School ....... (1936) | Hawthorne ............. George J. Geier 
Highland Park High School ... (1940) | Highland Park ......... Crawford V. Lance 
Hightstown High School ...... (1928) | Hightstown ............ Paul D. Haring 
Hillside High School ......... (1990) | Hiitletde S$ 2... .ccccevccee Ruhl L, Custer 
(1085 Liberty Ave.) 
Hoboken—A. J. Demarest Senior High} Hoboken ............... Arthur E. Stover 
GORGE 5. 5:ccd:crsrareinacsraicarersicicce (1928) | (4th, Garden & 
Bloomfield Sts.) 
Hopewell Township Central High Pennington ............ Harry R. Cooke, Jr. 
WOME -acaccin.ccauienicivorne ess (1950) 
Irvington High School ........ (1928) | Irvington 11 ........... Lloyd E. Taylor 
(1253 W. Clinton Ave.) 
Jamesburg High School ....... (1942) | Jamesburg ............- Howard J. Engelhardt 


Jersey City Public High Schools: 
Henry Snyder High School .. (1940) 


James J. Ferris High School (1940) 
Lincoln High School ........ (1928) 


William L. Dickinson High School. . 
(1928) 


Kearny High School .......... (1928) 


Kimberley School for Girls, The..... 
(1928-34; 1947) 





(Forsgate Dr.) 


Jersey City 5 ........... 
(239 Bergen Ave.) 
Jersey City 2 ........... 
(123 Coles St.) 
Jersey City 4 .......... 
(60 Crescent Ave.) 
Jersey City 6 ........... 
(Newark & Palisade 
Aves.) 
Kearny 
(336 Devon St.) 
Montclair ...........0.. 
(201 Valley Rd.) 


eoeereereeeeeeee 





Gerard W. Guterl 
Robert A. Coyle 
Maxim F. Losi 


James J. Connolly 


George G. Mankey 
Miss Ethel M. Spurr 
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Lacordaire School (Girls) ....(1951) | Upper Montclair ....... Sister Mary Madonna 


Lakewood High School ....... (1928) 
Lawrenceville School (Boys) .. (1928) 
Leonia High School .......... (1928) 
Linden High School .......... (1928) 


Little Falls—Passaic Valley High 


BONGO oo ccnsaciccsnnanecars (1947) 
Lods Hick School ....<..cciccciccs (1939) 
Long Branch Senior High School ..... 

(1928) 


Lower Camden County Regional High 


ON aac cian n crores ssrsveveidre oi eiere (1947) 
Lyndhurst High School ....... (1930) 
Madison High School ......... (1928) 
Manasquan High School ...... (1935) 
Matawan High School ........ (1951) 
Merchantville High School .... (132) 
Metuchen High School ........ (1928) 


Middle Township High School (1928) 
Middletown Township High School .. 
(1936) 

Millburn Junior-Senior High School.. 
(1928) 

Millville Memorial High School ..... 
(1928-35; 1943) 

Montclair—College High School of the 

State Teachers College at 


I SEMROIAED 5. oc: cmscersinticieivine (1935) 
Montclair Academy for Boys .. (1928) 
Montclair Senior High School (1928) 
Moorestown Friends’ School .. (1928) 
Moorestown High School ..... (1928) 
Morristown High School ............ 

(1929-39; 1952) 
Morristown School (Boys) ... (1933) 


Mount Holly—Rancocas Valley 
Regional High School 
(1928-35; 1938) 
Mount Saint Dominic Academy 

Corr) c) EReecrerecererccer (1934) 
Mount Saint Mary’s Academy (Girls) 
(1937) 

Mountain Lakes Junior-Senior High 
MONEE ccciacnuacslew nen iel (1940) 
Neptune Township High School (1928) 
New Brunswick Senior High School .. 
(1928) 
Newark Academy (Boys) .... (1928) 


Newark Public High Schools: 


Barringer High School ...... (1928) 
Newark Central Commercial and 
Technical Senior High School .. 
(1928) 
Newark East Side Commercial and 
Technical High School .. (1928) 
Newark South Side High School ... 
(1933) 





(155 Lorraine Ave.) 
Lakewood 
Lawrenceville 
Leonia 
MNES ass ican yecnebrenneiea 
Little Falls 


eeeeersessesees 
eeeeeereeee 


eevee eeeseeeee 


55h) oe crac aiavansinoarsiers 
Long Branch 


eeoeeeereeeee 


Box 27, Clementon ...... 
Lyndhurst 
PRNOIROND eres ncecmraveiedisiaws 
Manasquan 
Matawan 
Merchantville 
Metuchen .........c.00. 
Cape May Court House.. 
Leonardo 


eee eee eeeeee 
ee ee eee eeeeeee 


Millburn 


Millville 


eee eereeeeereeee 


Montclair 


Montclair 
Montclair 
Moorestown 
Moorestown 
Morristown 


ey 
eeeeeeeeeseee 
| 
seer reer eeee 


Morristown 
Mount Holly 


re) 


Caldwell 
Plainfield 


Mountain Lakes ........ 
Ocean Grove ........00- 
New Brunswick ........ 
RMN MEINE SD odio siocsso-siccerwrnierere 
(215 First St.) 


OWEN © wsccccewcewns 
(49 Parker St.) 
NeWark © .nccccccccves 
(345 High St.) 


INGWREE S ccicicnieeccsves 
(238 Van Buren St.) 
INGWEER © cvcccccssieees 
(80 Johnson Ave.) 





Walter L. Haley 

Allan Vanderhoef Heely 
Carl W. Suter 

John F. Barrett 
Edward T. Schneider 


Frank Gaciofano 
R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr. 


Frank L. Donahue 

Eli A. Kane 

Ward A. Shoemaker 
Granville V. Magee 
Luther Foster 
William R. Flinn 
Paul W. Schmidtchen 
Robert F. Dotti 
William K. Megill 
Robert E. Faddis 
William W. Williams 
Keith W. Atkinson 
Thomas W. Hall, Jr. 
Harold A. Odell 
Chester L. Reagan 
Robert L. Workman 
Robert F. La Vanture 
Valleau Wilkie 
Harry E. Wenrich 
Sister M. Germaine, O.P. 
Sister Mary Leonard, R.S.M. 
Gerald F. Hopkins 


Harry A. Titcomb 
Robert C. Carlson 


Donald H. Miller 


Roger B. Saylor 


Stanton A. Ralston 


Henry A. McCracken 
Fred Landolphi 








New Jersey 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Newark Weequahic High School ... 


(1935) 

Newark West Side Senior High 
BORON. 6.cceicoibiesce:¥acisiswen (1929) 
Newton High School ......... (1946) 


North Arlington Junior-Senior High 
School (1944) 
North Plainfield High School .. (1928) 


Nutley Senior High School .... (1925) 
Ocean City Junior-Senior High Scuool 


(1928) 
Orange High School ......... (1928) 
Our Lady Queen of Peace High School 
(1955) 
Palmyra High School ......... (1930) 
Park Ridge High School ...... (1930) 


Passaic Senior High School ... (1928) 


Paterson Public High Schools: 
Paterson Central High School 


(1928) 
Paterson Eastside High School .... 
(1928) 

Paulsboro High School (1928-33; 1936) 
Peddie School, The (Boys) ... (1928) 
Pennington School for Boys 
(1930-34; 1937) 

Penns Grove—Regional High School . 
(1952) 

Perth Amboy High School .... (1928) 
Pingry School, The (Boys) ... (1928) 


eee eeeeee 


Pitman High School .......... (1928) 
Plainfield High School ........ (1928) 
Pleasantville High School ..... (1953) 
Point Pleasant Beach High School ... 
(1939) 

Pompton Lakes High School .. (1943) 
Princeton High School ........ (1932) 
Prospect Hill Country Day School for 
NATGES sce: sicisic- or lect civistere ciacetste (1928) 
Rahway High School ......... (1933) 
Ramsey High School ......... (1939) 


Red Bank Catholic High School (1934) 
Red Bank Senior High School (1928) 
Ridgefield Park High School .. (1930) 
Ridgewood Senior High School (1928) 
Riverside High School ........ (1950) 
Roselle—Abraham Clark Junior-Senior 


High School ............. (1932) 
Roselle Park High School ..... (1928) 
Roxbury Township High School ..... 

(1938) 


Rumson Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1940) 





Newark 8 
(279 Chancellor Ave.) 
INCWETK 3 cciccccsecccees 
(425 S. Orange Ave.) 
Newton 
North Arlington 


Plainfield 

(Greenbrook Rd., North 
Plainfield) 

Nutley 10 

Ocean City 


eeeeerseerseseee 


eeeeeeee 
ee eeeereeeesees 


Orange 
North Arlington 


eee eee reese seses 


Palmyra 
Park Ridge 
Passaic 


ee ey 
| 


ee) 


Paterson 1 
(Hamilton St.) 
Paterson 3 
(130 Park Ave.) 
Paulsboro 
Hightstown 
Pennington 


eee ewww eee eee 
ee ee | 


Penns Grove ........... 
Perth Amboy 
Hillside 
(215 North Ave.) 
Pitman 
Plainfield 
Pleasantville 

Point Pleasant 


ee eeeeeeeee 


Cr 
ed 
eee eee eeeee 


eee eeeeees 


Pompton Lakes 

Princeton 

Newark 4 

(346 Mount Prospect 
Ave.) 


Ridgefield Park 
Ridgewood 
Riverside 

Roselle 


Elizabeth P. O. ......... 

(Grant Ave., West, 
Roselle Park) 

Succasunna 


Rumson 





Michael Conovitz 
Francis B. Snavely 


Frederick L. Weaver 
Joseph J. Flimlin 


Warren M. Davis 


Edward F. Assmus 
George W. Meyer 


Robert M. Rodgers 
Mother Regina Mercedes, S.S.]J. 


Miss C. Elizabeth McDonnell 
Mrs. May Emmons Hallett 
Elmer S. Holbeck 


A. Reese Matteson 
William H. Wilson 


James L. Olson 
Carrol O. Morong 
Ira S. Pimm 


William L. Manze 


James Fraser Chalmers 
E. Laurence Springer 


Henry B. Cooper 
Warren H. Heid 
Justin H. Hess 
Arthur E. Whitcomb 


Lester V. Jochem 
William H. Rhodes 
Albert A. Hamblen 


John H. Cooper 

Guy W. Moore 

Sister Mary Eleanor, R.S.M. 
Willis M. Sisson, Acting 
William B. Mullen 

Ellis D. Brown 

Richard Dickinson 

Albert S. Peeling 


Irvin N. Forrest 


George Bainbridge 


Frank Lewis Weinheimer 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Rutgers Preparatory School, The 
MUDD «iso iw siacoe otoscaister (1928) 
Rutherford High School ............ 
(1928-35; 1940) 
Saint Benedict’s Preparatory School 
(Boys) 1935) 
Saint John Baptist School (Girls) ... 
(1935) 
Saint Mary’s Hall (Girls) .... (1936) 
Saint Peter’s College High School 


eer ee (1930) 
Salem High School ........... (1952) 
Sayreville High School ....... (1946 


Scotch Plains High School .... (1932) 

Seton Hall Preparatory School (Boys) 

(1931) 

Somerville High School ....... (1928) 
Springfield—Union County Regional 

J 0) (1942) 

Stevens Hoboken Academy .......... 

(1935; 1937) 

Summit Senior High School ... (1934) 


Swedesboro High School ...... (1928) 
Teaneck Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1935) 
Tenafly Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1928) 
‘loms River High School ..... (1955) 
Trenton Central Senior High School .. 
(1928) 

Union City Public High Schools: 
Emerson High School ....... (1929) 
Union Hill High School ..... (1928) 
Union High School ........... (1953) 
Vail-Deane School (Girls) .... (1928) 
Verona—Henry B. Whitehorne Junior- 
Senior High School ....... (1947) 
Vineland High School ........ (1936) 
Washington High School ...... (1934) 
Wayne Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1954) 
Weehawken Senior High School ..... 
(1928) 
West Orange Senior High School .... 
(1928) 
Westfield Senior High School . . (1928) 
Westwood Junior-Senior High School 
(1939) 
Wildwood High School ....... (1931) 
Woodbridge High School ..... (1928) 
Woodbury High School ....... (1928) 


Wood-Ridge Junior-Senior High 
eR eran 


1943) 
Woodstown High School 


eu (1928) 





New Brunswick 


Rutherford: «oc. c.ce.s:cins 
INOWEIE 2 ccs ccisiecscecs 
(520 High St.) 

ACHOMAE -<.60:s.0sicccieoenes 
BOTW AGtOR 6.66csciewceees 
Jersey City 2 
(144 Grand St.) 

OER ope scarsievaveicieraceorwyelats 
SAGLEVING 6s cinsios eciicices 
Scotch Plains 
South Orange 
(400 South Orange Ave.) 
Somerville 
Springfield 


eeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeereeete 


RC MIMIEED die roncisiecccervswievevnes 
(266 Fifth St.) 

Summit 
Swedesboro 
Teaneck 


eee eee neers eeras 
seer e re eeeens 


eee reeerereeeres 


Toms River 

fo ieee ace rer 

(Hamilton Ave. & 
Chambers St.) 


OR OIG oa.o:sicisiecersveinrere 
(318 18th St.) 

Union City 
(3800 Hudson Ave.) 
WEEN, Co arelorcietarcistaisisiels 
EE is avinenioeance 
(618 Salem Ave.) 
Verona 


ee ee ey 


eee eee reer eee ene 


WEIMER, a iScoieininescnoineeie 
Washington ............ 
Mountain View ........ 
Weehawken ............ 
(Liberty Place) 

West Orange .......... 
Westfield 
Westwood 


Wildwood 

Woodbridge 

Woodbury ............. 

Wood-Ridge (Rutherford 
P. O.) 


eee eer ee eeeees 


eeoesrerereeeee 


eeeeeeereees 


Woodstown 





Stanley Shepard, Jr. 

Rodney R. Robinson 

Rev. Philip Hoover, O.S.B. 
Sister Mary Barbara, C.S.J.B. 


Mrs. Elsie Flounders 
Rev. William J. Bauer 


Miss Marie L. Oehrle 

Miss Margaret Mary Walsh 
Robert Adams, Jr. 

Rev. Thomas J. Tuohy 


Randolf T. Jacobsen 
Warren W. Halsey 


Douglas Groff Cole 
Albert J. Bartholomew 
Walter H. Hill 
Charles L. Steel, Jr. 
Eugene H. Van Vliet 


N. S. Detwiler 
Vincent A. Halbert 


Joseph J. Maney 
Harry S. Stahler 


Fred Stahuber 
Miss Margaret S. Cummings 


William S. Sampson 


Miss Mary E. Rossi 
Karl A. Zettelmoyer 
John Van Dyken 


George Becker 
Raymond E. Hearn 


Robert L. Foose 
Maurice A. Coppens 


A. Edward Tedesco 
John P. Lozo 

John R. Worrall 

A. Edward DiMiceli 


* | Joseph Ewart 
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8CHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
NEW YORK 
Academy of Mount Saint Vincent Tuxedo Park ........... Sister Mary Angelica, S.C. 


(Girls) 
Adelphi Academy (Boys) 


1944) 
uel (1928) 


Albany Academy, The (Boys) (1928) 


eeoeeereerereeeeese 


Albany Academy for Girls .... (1928) 


Albany Senior High School ... (1939) 


Allendale School (Boys) ...... (1943) 
Aquinas Institute of Rochester (Boys) 

(1928) 
Barnard School for Boys ....(1928) 
Barnard School for Girls .... (1930) 


Berkeley Institute (Girls) .... (1928) 


Birch Wathen School ........ (1936) 
Brighton High School ........ (1949) 
Bronxville Junior-Senior High School 

(1945) 
Brooklyn Friends School ...... (1928 ) 


Brooklyn Preparatory School (Boys) 
(1928) 
Buffalo Seminary, The (Girls) (1928) 


Calhoun School, The (Girls) .. (1928) 
Canisius High School of Buffalo 


(Boys) (1928) 
Cathedral School of St. Mary (Girls) 


(1928) 
Chaminade High School (Boys) .... 
(1946) 
Collegiate School for Boys .... (1928) 


Columbia Grammar School (Boys) .. 


(1928) 

Columbia School of Rochester, The 
| anne ete ee (1940) 
Concordia Collegiate Institute .. (1955) 
Corning Free Academy ........ (1928) 
Cortland Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1929) 
De Veaux School (Boys) ....(1928) 


Dobbs Ferry Junior-Senior High 
ON occ crevaieiersinrel ecalccsiovorera (1935) 





Brooklyn 38, N. Y. C. ... 
(282 Lafayette Ave.) 

Albany 2 
(Academy Rd.) 
Albany 8 
(155 Washington Ave.) 
Albany 3 
(141 Western Ave.) 
Rochester 18 
(519 Allen’s Creek Rd.) 
Rochester 13 
(1127 Dewey Ave.) 


eee ween ee eeeee 


ee errr eeeeeees 


Bronx 71, N. Y. C. .... 


(W. 24th St. at 
Fieldston) 


Bronx 33, N. Y. C....... 


(544 Ft. Washington 
Ave.) 


Brooklyn 17, N. Y. C. .. 


(181 Lincoln Place) 


Manhattan 25, N. Y.C. .. 


(149 W. 93rd St.) 
Rochester 18 
(1150 Winton Rd.) 
Bronxville 8 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. C. ... 


(112 Schermerhorn St.) 


Brooklyn 25, N. Y. C.... 


(1150 Carroll St.) 
Buffalo 9 
(203 Bidwell Parkway) 


Manhattan 25, N. Y.C. .. 


(309 W. 92nd St.) 
BERNEID GD) fosece.siacsseinrernressa 
(1180 Delaware Ave.) 
Garden City ....0.s000¢ 
Mineola, L.. b. ..ccccccs 
(Jackson Ave.) 
Manhattan 24, N. Y.C... 
(241 W. 77th St.) 
Manhattan 25, N. Y.C. .. 
(5 W. 93rd St.) 
Rochester 7 iccccecceses 
(22 S. Goodman St.) 
BYONXVINE 8 .ccccccccss 
(171 White Plains Rd.) 
Corning 
Cortland 


eee were ereseese 


eee eer ereeeeeee 


Niagara Falls 
Dobbs Ferry 


ee eeeeeeeee 


New York City 21 
(402 E. 67th St.) 


eee eeeresene 





Edward W. Hathaway 

Harry E. P. Meislahn 

Miss Rhoda E. Harris 

Stanley E. Heason 

Buell Critchlow 

Rev. John H. O’Loane, C.S.B. 


Carrington Raymond 
Mrs. Margaret D. Gillette 


Mrs. Helen Burtt Mason 
Harrison W. Moore 
Arthur E. Harris 

Frank Misner 

William J. Meeneghan 
Rev. J. Vincent Watson, S.J. 


Miss Marion W. Smith 


Miss Elizabeth Parmelee 
| Miss Beatrice S. Cosmey 


Rev. Donald L. Kirsch, S.J. 
Miss Mary H. Russell 
Brother John T. Darby, S.M. 
Wilson Parkhill 

Frederic A. Alden 

Mrs. Della E. Simpson 

Rev. Carl F. Weidmann 


Wilbur T. Miller 
Robert Doran 


Morrison Brigham 
William Z. Lindsey 


Winton L. Miller, Jr. 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Eastchester Junior-Senior High School | Tuckahoe 7 ............ Douglas S. MacDonald 


(1941) 


East Rochester Junior-Senior High 
School 1953) 
Emma Willard School (Girls) (1928) 


ry 


Female Academy of the Sacred Heart 
(Kenwood) (Girls) ...... (1928) 

Fieldston School of Ethical Culture 
Schools (1928) 


Fordham Preparatory School (Boys) . 


(1928) 
Franklin School (Boys) ...... (1928) 
Fredonia High School ........ (1928) 
Friends Seminary ............ (1928) 


Garden Country Day School .. (1935) 


Geneseo Central Junior-Senior High 


BORME Sc ascicctncaacinn ans (1951) 
Geneva High School ......... (1928) 
Great Neck Senior High School (1928) 
Hackley School (Boys) ....... (1933) 
Fialsted SCHOO! oo osc scceccceisncs (1948) 
Bhavleg Sena) <osscccccieccinict (1932) 
Harrison High School ........ (1953) 
Hastings Junior-Senior High School .. 

(1928) 
Hempstead High School ...... (1935) 


Holy Angels Academy (Girls) (1946) 


Horace Greeley Junior-Senior High 
School (1952) 


Horace Mann School, The .... (1928) 
Hornell High School .......... (1928) 
Hudson High School .......... (1928) 
Ithaca High School .......... (1928) 
Kew-Forest School ........... (1928) 


La Salle Military Academy (Boys) . 

(1936) 
Lawrence High School ....... (1933) 
Leonard School for Girls .... (1951) 


Lindenhurst Junior-Senior High School 
(1951) 


Lockport Senior High School .. (1950) 





(White Plains Post Rd. 
at Stewart Place) 
East Rochester ......... 
Troy 
(Pawling Ave.) 
Albany 2 


Bronx 71, N. Y. C. 
(Fieldston Rd. & Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway) 
Bronx 55, N. ¥..C. sccee. 
(East Fordham Rd.) 
Manhattan 24, N. Y.C... 
(18 W. 89th St.) 
ROUGH 0 cccicrenekdiewionwe 
Manhattan 3, N. Y. C. .. 
(15 Rutherford Place) 
Queens, N. Y. C. 72 . 
(33-16 79th St. Jackson. 
Heights) 
Geneseo 


Geneva 
Great Neck 
(Polo Rd.) 
Tarrytown 
(293 Benedict Ave.) 
WORKERS 2 coisicccsesimex 
(229 North Broadway) 
Rochester 18 
(1981 Clover St.) 
Harrison 
Hastings-on-Hudson .... 


coer wees eeeeeres 


eee reese eees 


eee eee eee eee eee 


FRCMADSIERR 6.0.0 5:0:8:0:5.0:0000 
(70 Greenwich St.) 
OG FE osc creeierecesic 
(24 Shoshone Drive) 
CHADPAGES 6066s cvciccioes 
Bronx 71, N.Y. C.. «....<. 
(231 W. 246th St.) 
UOMO oleic ore ociclocarneiccorers 
RIONON -o0.cocisisecoiveweee 
ere 
Cueens, NW. Y¥. Co. o.0-- 


(119-17 Union Turnpike 
at Austin St., Forest 
Hills) 

SO eee eee 

(195 Broadway) 

Lawrence, L. I. ........ 

Manhattan 25, N. Y. C... 

(26 W. 94th St.) 

Lindenhurst ............ 

(350 S. Wellwood Ave.) 

POONUBEE oiss0b-oscowneeee 

(East Ave.) 





Lewis C. Obourn 


Miss Anne Wellington 
| Miss Clemewell Lay 


Mother Margaret O’Rourke 


Luther H. Tate 
Rev. William J. Farricker, S.J. 
Moe C. Spahn 


Howard R. Bradley 
Alexander H. Prinz 


Henry Roberts 


Albert O. Jenkins 


Spurgeon B. Wuertenberger 
Ruel E. Tucker 


Frank R. Miller 
Mrs. Ruth S. Leonard 
Lawrence W. Utter 


Alexander L. Arning 
Rowland H. Ross 


William D. Beddow 
Sister Saint Constance 
Donald W. Miles 
Mitchell Gratwick 
Sidney L. MacArthur 
Loyal D. McNeal 


Frank R. Bliss 
James L,. Dixon 


Brother Anthony Joseph, F.S.C. 


Cecil H. MaHood 
Miss Florence M. Leonard 


Robert J. Little 
Lloyd F. McIntyre 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Locust Valley: Friends Academy ....| Locust Valley ....... .-. | Merrill L. Hiatt 
(1928) | (Lindell Blvd.) 
Long Beach High School ....(1934) | Long Beach ............ Joseph Borzilleri 
Loyola School (Boys) ........ (1928) | Manhattan 28, N. Y. C. .. | Rev. Peter J. Daly, S.J. 
— Ave. at 83rd 
St. 

McBurney School (Boys) .... (1929) | Manhattan 23, N. Y. C. .. | Benjamin D. Chamberlin 


Mamaroneck Senior High School .... 


(1934) 
Manhasset High School ...... (1928) 
Manlius School (Boys) ....... (1928) 


Marcellus Central Junior-Senior High 
SOHO sisi ciciacdersueincosee 1934) 
Marymount Secondary School (Girls) 


(1928) 
Masters School, The (Girls) .. (1928) 
Middletown High School ..... (1938) 
Millbrook School for Boys .... (1942) 


Monticello Junior-Senior High School 


(1936) 
Mount Saint Mary Academy (Girls) 
(1932) 

Mount Vernon: A. B. Davis Senior 
High School ............. (1932) 


Nazareth Academy (Girls) ... (1946) 


New York City Public High Schools: 
Bronx Borough: 


Evander Childs High School .... 
(1928) 
Samuel Gompers Vocational & 
Technical High School 
(Technical Division only) 
(1951) 
Manhattan Borough: 


Hunter College Junior-Senior 
High School of the City of 
New York (Girls) ... (1929) 

Washington Irving High School 
for Girls .... (1928-37; 1951) 


Queens Borough: 


Grover Cleveland High School .. 
(1936) 


New York Military Academy (Boys) 


(1932) 
Newark High School ......... (1928) 
Newburgh Free Academy ..... (1955) 
Nichols School of Buffalo, The (Boys) 
(1928) 


Nightingale-Bamford School, The 
errr (1938) 





(5 W. 63rd St.) 
Mamaroneck ........... 
Manhasset ............ 
(Memorial Place) 

AGUNGN, oc:sc:ecosweesreere 
MArcelldd ......c00seces 


Co 
Dobbs Ferry ........... 
Middletown ............ 
(120 Grand Ave.) 

WHEBIOGR «.....0.c0c80008 
Monticello 


Newburgh 


eee eer eee eeee 


Mount Vernon ......... 
Rochester 13 ........... 
(1001 Lake Ave.) 


Bronx 67, N. Y. C. ..... 
(800 E. Gunhill Rd.) 
Bronx 55, N.Y. C.. ... 
(455 Southern Blvd.) 


Manhattan 21, N. Y.C... 
(930 Lexington Ave.) 


Manhattan 3, N. Y. C. . 
(40 Irving Pl.) 


Queens 27, N. Y. C. .... 

(2127 Himrod St., 
Ridgewood, Brooklyn 
27) 

Cornwall-on-Hudson .... 


Newark 
Newburgh 
Buffalo 16 
(Amherst & Colvin Sts.) 
Manhattan 28, N. Y.C. .. 
(20 E. 92nd St.) 





Joseph C. McLain 
Kendall B. Howard 


John W. MacDonald 
Chester S. Driver 


Mother M. Brendan 


Miss Elizabeth Brooke Cochran 


Frederic P. Singer 


Edward Pulling 
Kenneth L. Rutherford 


Sister Mary Vincent, O.P. 
Howard G. Spalding 


Sister Agnes Cecilia 


Hymen Alpern 
Edward N. Wallen 


Cyril W. Woolcock 


Miss Mary E. Meade 


Charles A. Tonsor 


Bartlett E. S. Chappell 
W. Donald Hess 
Robert D. Fowler 
Philip M. B. Boocock 


Miss Edna Marion Hill 




















120 New York 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Northport High School ....... (1929) | Northport ...........+.. Miss Adelheid M. M. Kaufmann 
(Laurel Ave.) 
Northwood School (Boys) ....(1928) | Lake Placid Club ...... John Gordon Howard 


Notre Dame Academy (Girls) 
(formerly Academy of Our Lady 
of the Blessed Sacrament) (1950) 


Oakwood School ............. (1939) 
Oneonta Senior High School ........ 
(1928-30; 1935) 
Oswego High School ......... (1932) 
Our Lady of Mercy High School 
SEE Sacadventanvannnens (1946) 
Packer Collegiate Institute, The (High 
School Dept.) (Girls) .... (1928) 
Park School of Buffalo (1928-34; 1944) 


Paul D. Schreiber Senior High School 

(1933) 

(formerly Port Washington Senior 
High School) 


Pelham Memorial Junior-Senior High 
oo eee: (1928) 
Penfield Central School ....... (1953) 


Pleasantville High School .... (1935) 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 

School, The (Boys) ...... (1928) 
Port Chester High School ...... (1955) 
Regis High School (Boys) .... (1928) 


Rhodes School .....06006s0008s (1949) 


Riverdale Country School for Boys ... 
(1928) 


Riverdale Country School for Girls .... 
(1943) 


Robert L. Simpson High School .... 
(1928) 


Rochester Public High Schools: 


Benjamin Franklin Junior-Senior 
WIG GENEE! 3.5.6. 00 5c ves (1934) 
Charlotte Junior-Senior High School 
(1928-32; 1934) 

Edison Technical and Industrial 
High School (Boys) .... (1947) 
Jefferson Junior-Senior High School 
(1945) 
John Marshall High School (1928) 


Madison High School ...... (1939) 
Monroe High School ....... (1929) 
Rochester—East High School (1928) 





Richmond Boro., N. Y. C. 

(76 Howard Ave., 
Grymes Hill, Staten 
Island 1) 

Poughkeepsie .......... 

Oneonta .....cccccccece 


Ce OC 
Rochester 10 ........... 
(1437 Blossom Rd.) 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. C. .... 
(170 Joralemon St.) 
Butiale 21 .cccsccesesice 
(115 North Harlem Rd., 
Snyder) 
Port Washington ....... 


Dh Sarees 


io” er eer 
(Five Mile Line Rd.) 
Pleasantville ooo. s0c0 
Brooklyn 9, N. Y. C. ... 
(92nd St. & 7th Ave.) 
Pott CREStEF «00.0000: 
Manhattan 28, N. Y.C... 
(55 E. 84th St.) 
Manhattan 19, N. Y.C... 
(11 W. 54th St.) 

Bronte 71, N. ¥. Cy secs 
(Fieldston Rd. & 252nd St., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 
Brows 71, WN. YC. 5 cc50 
(249th St. & Palisade Ave., 
Riverdale-on-Hudson) 
RUMPIMEONS a0: 0.ncgicinis oie 


Rechester S. ccisies viessces 
(950 Norton St.) 
Mmocnestet 12 c.icsecees 
(4115 Lake Ave.) 
Rochester 21 ...scscsecs 
(725 Clifford Ave.) 
ae a 
(Edgerton Park) 
Rochester 13 ....ccccceve 
(180 Ridgeway Ave.) 
Rochester 11 ........... 
(101 Epworth St.) 
Rochester 7 ...csecsceves 
(164 Alexander St.) 
Roenester 7 occéiccsciecess 
(410 Alexander St.) 





Sister Saint Vivienne, 
C. de N.D. of M. 


William W. Clark 
Charles A. Belden 


Ralph M. Faust 
Sister M. Francesca, R.S.M. 


Paul David Shafer 


E. Barton Chapin, Jr. 


Clifford F. Hendrickson 


F. Hamilton Whipple 
Elmer F. Peck 


Ronald C. McGreary 
J. Folwell Scull, Jr. 


Edmund M. Forsythe 
Rev. Thomas M. Harvey, S.J. 


David Goodman 


John H. Jones 
Miss Miriam Denness Cooper 


Robert A. Cushman 


Willard A. Sabin 
Glenn M. Denison 
Howard S. Bennett 
James S. Wishart 
Elmer W. Snyder 
Frank M. Jenner 

Miss Mary A. Sheehan 
William C. Wolgast 





ae 




















New York 121 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Rochester—West High School ..... Rochester 11 ........++- C. Willard Burt 
(501 Genesee St.) 
Rockville Center Southside Junior- Rockville Center ....... J. Dale McKibben 
Senior High School ...... (1946) 
Rye Country Day School ..... COREE CONE we vccacscescoensees .. | Gerald N. LaGrange 
{Boston Post Rd. & Cedar 
St.) 
Rye Junior-Senior High School ..... EGE scx cts wisinewwcwemerrs .».| Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown 
(1928-32; 1935) | (Parsons St.) 
Saint Agnes School for Girls .. (1932) | Albany 4 ..........+44- Miss Blanche Pittman 


Saint John’s Preparatory School 
(Boys) (1934) 
Saint Joseph’s Normal Institute (Boys) 
(High School Dept.) (1942) 
Saint Mary’s School, Mount Saint 
Gabriel (Girls) (1928) 
Saint Paul’s School (Boys) ... (1928) 
Saint Walburga’s Academic School 


MEEIE) snare. cincsiecciweicorsicinien (1928) 
Scarborough School ........... (1928) 
Scarsdale Junior-Senior High School . 

(1942) 
Schenectady—Nott Terrace Senior 

Gh SENG! 666.5 iecciarces (1943) 
Sewanhaka High School ...... (1935) 
Sherburne Central Junior-Senior High 

EES a ohavcfescnnci ras tsreaceiaveers (1928) 
Spence School (Girls) ........ (1935) 
Staten Island Academy ....... (1928) 


Stony Brook School, The (Boys) .... 


(1928) 

Suffern School of the Holy Child 
CED stovscrvavncecwens (1947) 
Trinity Pawling School (Boys) (1951) 
Trinity School (Boys) ........ (1935) 
Tuckahoe Junior-Senior High School . 
(1938) 
Valley Stream Central Junior-Senior 
FAIR: SENOG! 6 o.6.6.0:00:00:010.0 (1934) 
Walden School ............... (1948) 


Waterloo Junior-Senior High School . 
(1951) 
Waverly Senior High School .. (1930) 


Wellsville Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
(1928) 


Woodmere Academy 

Xavier High School The, of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier 
(Boys) 


eee eee eeee 


(1928) 





(Loudenville Rd.) 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. C. ... 
(82 Lewis Ave.) 
Barrytown 


PGGKGEE 6.6 6i6:0:s:0.0:0:s:s:00-0i0 
Garden City 
Manhattan 31, N. Y.C... 
(630 Riverside Dr.) 

Scarborough 
Scarsdale 


Schenectady 8 


Floral Park 
(Tulip & Covert Aves.) 
Sherburne 


er eeereeseee 


Manhattan 28, N. Y.C... 
(22 E. 91st St.) 
Richmond Borough, 

Nu Y..€. 

(45 Wall St., Staten 
Island 1, New 
Brighton) 

Stony Brook 


weer ew eeeres 


Suffern 
(Lafayette Ave.) 
Pawling 1 
Manhattan 24, N. Y.C... 
(139 W. 91st St.) 

"PUCKANCE: 7 o.c0cccceses 
(Siwanoy Blvd.) 

Valley Stream 


eeeeeeeees 


Manhattan 24, N. Y.C... 
(1 W. 88th St.) 

WAETIOG 0 csicciscvccens 
Waverly 
(Elm St.) 
Wellsville 


eee eee eeereeeee 


eee eee eee eeeee 


Woodmere, L. I. ....... 
Manhattan 11, N. Y.C... 
(30 W. 16th St.) 





Rev. Joseph G. Dunne, C.M. 
Brother Basilian John, F.S.C. 
Sister Mary Regina, C.S.M. 


Rev. Nicholas M. Feringa 
Mother Mary John, S.H.C.J. 


Thomas C. Schuller 
Oliver W. Melchoir 


Roy E. Abbey 

Harold W. Wright 
Thomas M. Lotz 
Miss Barbara Colbron 


Harold Ely Merrick 


Frank E. Gaebelein 
Sister Mary Columba, S.H.C.J. 


Hugh C. Riddleberger 
Matthew Edward Dann 


Edward A. Sinnott 
Richard M. Udall 
Vinal T. Tibbetts 
Albert S. Brown 
Clarke C. Gage 
James H. Gambell 


Horace M. Perry 
Rev. Gerard F. Fagan, S.J. 
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Panama Canal Zone—Pennsylvania 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
PANAMA CANAL 
ZONE 
Balboa High School .......... (1929) | Balboa Heights ......... 


Cristobal Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1929) 


Abington Friends School (Girls) .... 
(1935) 
Abington Township Senior High 
School (1928) 
Academy of the New Church—Boys 
Academy (1927-37; 1948) 
Academy of the New Church—Girls’ 
Seminary (1953) 
Academy of Notre Dame de Namur 
(Girls) (1930) 
Academy of the Sisters of Mercy 


ee eee ere sees eeeeene 


eee e seers eseesese 


COSTS) Beenie rete iment te Seay (1931) 
Agnes Irwin School, The (Girls) .... 
(1936) 


Allentown Central Catholic High 
School 1944) 
Allentown Senior High School (1932) 


Altoona Senior High School ... (1931) 
Ambler Joint Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 


Ambridge Senior High School (1931) 
Aspinwall Junior-Senior High School . 
(1930) 
Athens High School .......... (1953) 
Avalon Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1930) 


Avonworth Junior-Senior High School 
(1934) 


Baldwin School, The (Girls) (1928) 
Baldwin Township Junior-Senior 

PTIGR: SOU0El bo cb cciscceces (1943) 

Bangor Junior-Senior High School ... 

(1936) 

Barrett Township High School (1937) 


Beaver Falls Senior High School .... 
(1930) 
Beaver Area Senior High School ..... 
(1928) 
Bedford Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1936) 
Bellevue Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1928) 





(704 Roosevelt Ave.) 
OBISBNA os cece cccescies 
(Drawer GG) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jenkintown 


ADMIBION ois icccarenes 
Bryn Athyn «2.060 0.0002 
(Second St. Pike) 

Bryn Athyn 
(Second St. Pike) 
Villanova 


Gwynedd Valley, Montg. 
Geo cecisceccsisesiewes 
(Sumneytown Rd.) 
Wynnewood 
(Lancaster Pike & 
Clothier Rd.) 
Allentown ...........+. 
(4th & Chew Sts.) 
AMERIGWH .occcccivccves 
(17th & Turner Sts.) 
Altoona 
Ambler 


eee reeee reese sere 


PUNE 5: doce ccsiarviwieeres 
(909 Duss Ave.) 
Pitteburgh U5 ....0sccces 
(4th St. & Virginia Ave., 
Aspinwall) 
OS ooo ciiaiesinacicanes 
Pittsbaten. 2 oc:0<sscccves 
(721 California Ave., 
Avalon) 
Pittsburgh 2 ....0s0ce0 
(200 Dickson Ave., Ben 
Avon) 
BEVE MBWE bic cass ncieiers 
Prtebureh 27 ..ccccesce 
(376 Clairton Rd.) 
ARGOS] a 5.ccc scores 


Pittsburgh 2 ..000s e000 
(435 Lincoln Ave., 
Bellevue) 


Theodore F. Hotz 
Paul L. Beck 


Howard W. Bartram 

Eugene B. Gernert 

Richard R. Gladish 

Miss Dorothy E. Davis 
S.N.D. de.N. 


Mrs. Anne F. Bartol 


Rev. Stephen Daday 
Clifford S. Bartholomew 


Joseph N. Maddocks 
Clifford Kent Geary 


Michael F. Serene 
Charles Arthur Sherman 


Irving W. Hazard 
John Roy Edwards, Jr. 


Warren Hollenback 
Miss Rosamund Cross 
Wilbert C. Brandtonies 


Trevor R. Williams 


Andrew W. Lewis 
J. Neal Mathews 


Charles S. Linn 
Arthur V. Townsend 
Robert H. Ruthart 








Sister Gertrude St. Edward, 


Sister Mary de la Salle, S.M. 























Pennsylvania 123 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Bellwood-Antis Junior-Senior High | Bellwood .........-+.++- Charles R. Hetrick 
ONIN cores ce: er esn wien olaveveirvecs (1954) 
Bensalem Township Junior-Senior Cornwells Heights ..... Russell Stuble 
High School .............. (1932) J 
Bethel Junior-Senior High School Fe. Se Randall W. Hartlieb 
(1953) | (R. D. #1) ; 
Bethlehem—Liberty Senior High Bethlehem ..........+++- Charles A. Klein 
REEL. o:ae10 re alaversiaorereunecers (1947) A 
Biglerville Junior-Senior High School | Biglerville ...........--. Leslie V. Stock 
(1928) 
Birdsboro Junior-Senior High School . | Birdsboro .............. John Herbein 
(1950) 
Blairsville Joint Junior-Senior High| Blairsville ............. Kenneth E. Sheetz 
OOGE sec cccis mein ectusieaiserias (1929) . 
Boyertown Junior-Senior High School | Boyertown ...........-- Lawrence E. Grim 
(1933) 
Braddock Senior High School (1951) | Braddock .............- Lawrence S. Reardon 
Bradford Senior High School (1928) | Bradford .............. George A. Bell 
Brentwood Junior-Senior High School | Pittsburgh 27 ........... Thomas R. Shupe 


(1943) 

Bridgeville Junior-Senior High School 
(1950) 

Bristol Junior-Senior High School .... 
(1933) 

Brookville Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 

Butler Area Joint Senior High School 
(1951) 

California Senior High School (1934) 
Camp Hill Junior-Senior High School 
(1928-33; 1943) 

Canton Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1928) 

Carbondale—Benjamin Franklin High 
School (1954) 
Carlisle Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1930) 

Carson Long Institute (Boys) . (1929) 
Cecilian Academy, The (Girls) . (1942. 


ee 


Central Bucks Joint Junior-Senior 
High School (1929) 
Chambersburg Area Joint High School 
(1941) 
Charleroi Senior High Schoo! .. (1929) 
Charles E. Ellis School for Girls 


eee eee ee eeeeee 


(1936) 
(formerly Ellis Country School) 
Cheltenham Township Senior High 
School (1928) 


Chester High School .......... (1945) 


Clairton Senior High School .. (1928) 
Clarion Joint Senior High School ... 
(1950) 

Clarks Summit—Abington Joint 
Junior-Senior High School (1928) 
Clearfield Area Senior High School .. 
(1936) 





(3500 Brownsville Rd.) 
Bridgeville 


Bristol 


eee eee ereeseeeee 


Brookville 


sewer eeeeeeee 


EE asoisvensicweawawesse 
California 
CaMAD TEE -5.c).<:0:0.0:0:8'¢:01050 
(24th & Chestnut Sts.) 

Canton 


eee eerereeeeee 


Carbondale 


COENMO sssccoasoiemews 
New Bloomfield 
Philadelphia 19 
(138-144 W. Carpenter’s 
Lane) 
Doylestown 


eee eeeee 


weer eeee 


Chambersburg .......... 
CHASER f5cc-siecows sais 
Newtown Square 


Philadelphia 17 ......... 

(High School Rd. & 
Montgomery Ave., 
Elkins Park) 

Chester 

Clairton 

Clarion 


eeoeeeeerrseereeesee 
eee ewes eeseeee 


Clarks Summit 


Clearfield 


eeereeeeere 


eeeeereeeeeses 





Harold John Colton 
David L. Hertzler 
Lawrence E. McKnight 
William T. Bean 


William H. First 
Donald E. Enders 


John P. Livezey 

Miss Gertrude A. Krantz 
Mark N. Burkhart 

Edward F. Grubbs 

Mother M. Sylvester, S.S.J. 
Arthur T. Reese 

Ralph I. Shockey 

David L. Glunt 

Arnold E. Look 


Edwin B. Keim 


Karl E. Agan 
Evert F. Stabler 
William M. Page 
Arthur E. Minnier 


W. Howard Mead 




















124 Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Clifton Heights Junior-Senior High Clifton Heights ........ Joseph K. Lindsay 
WEUAOE cicoies.ocisers. asin toroatee (1941) 
Coatesville—S. Horace Scott High CORGESVING 0.0 sic ccceccees William Muthard 
WMD oiardl cor cicin alexi cieicionsiaets (1928) 
Collingdale Senior High School (1934) | Collingdale ..........+- Harry H. Mercer 
Convent School of the Sacred Heart | Philadelphia 31 ........ 


CGIFIO! cmceccescensaser (1930) 
Convent School of the Sacred Heart, 
Eden Hall (Girls) ........ (1928) 


Coraopolis Senior High School (1929) 
Crafton Borough Junior-Senior High 
TENN ao cole: kg ncciarac ctaictarsrers (1928) 
Cresson Borough Junior-Senior High 
UCT ER See erence ee (1951) 
Darby Senior High School .... (1928) 
Delone Catholic High School .. (1953) 
Delaware Valley Joint High School .. 
(1928) 
(formerly Milford High School) 

Donora Senior High School ... (1950) 
Dormont High School ........ (1928) 


Downingtown Joint Junior-Senior 
PEW SENG! <occcic cicsiccies (1935) 
DuBois Area Joint Senior High School 
(1929) 
Duquesne Senior High School .. (1950) 


East Donegal Township Junior-Senior 
PEI ODAONGOL cicce ete ceses (1947) 

East Pittsburgh Junior-Senior High 
ANG os coi co ieinieim drslecenciaws (1936) 

East Stroudsburg Senior High School . 


(1935) 

Easton Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1928) 

Ebensburg-Cambria High School ... 
(1932) 

Elizabethtown Area High School ... 
(1951) 

Ellis School, The (Girls) ..... (1928) 
Emmaus Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1950) 

Episcopal Academy, The (Boys) .... 
(1928) 

Erie Cathedral Preparatory School for 
MINIM as (ere areiniainne saeeteracee (1948) 


Erie Public High Schools: 


Academy Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 

Erie East Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 

Strong Vincent Junior-Senior High 
6 Re ee aiare (1931) 
Farrell Senior High School .... (1955) 





(City Line & Haverford 
Rd., Overbrook) 

Philadelphia 14 

(Grant Ave. bel. 
Frankford, Torresdale) 


CarsabOUt .03060-<ccccene 
PittepUren 5 sceccoseese 
(Crafton Blvd.) 

ROSEN or ciecrorccicicrsee marie 
PRIME Gidticsninwcnnsuens 
McSherrytown ......... 
WHHGEG sic ccisweesewe 
DU co nccrcicisiee cnies ates 
Prtebureh 16 sccccscses 
(Annapolis Ave., 

Dormont) 

Downingtown .......... 
RGEIOES, eccscdiacss casosorse 
DOOBESNE ccciciciceccsewes 
(South 3rd St.) 
DAAVIOWE 60c0.066.c0sccces 
East Pittsburgh ........ 
East Stroudsburg ....... 
ERNE. 6a ciacreisvelndioaiew secs 
ESERADUEE <6.4000sces6% 
Elizabethtown .......... 
Pitsbuegh 32) cnc cicccee 
(5607 Fifth Ave.) 
WINES, a viaje sieisicrnonciows 
(525 North St.) 
Philadelphia 31 .....0.00 


(City Line & Berwick Rd.) 
Erie 
(225 W. 9th St.) 


eee ewer ee ee reese eeee 


AMINE. fear craiecsorerwisleisvolenieteres% 
(29th at State St.) 

ASIN Sess aces osrores aries aL UloSISie 
(Brandes & Atkins Sts.) 
NORM co cr echorerceercreveratcisieieke 
(1330 W. 8th St.) 

Farrell 


ee 





Mother Phyllis Heuisler 
Mother Florence Ashe 
Joseph E. Johnson 
John F. Gregory 

F. K. Shields 

J. Wallace Saner 


Rev. William R. Lyons 
Ira C. Markley 


Michael J. Herk 
Clarence E. Glass 
Charles P. Emery 
Elton J. Mansell 
Ray Y. Henry 

J. Wade Bingeman 
Samuel Cirota 
Ralph O. Burrows 
Albert S. Erb 
Ernest M. Johnston 
Philip H. Daubert 
Miss Marjorie Llewellyn Tilley 
Allen F. Heller 
Greville Haslam 


Msgr. Robert B. McDonald 


W. Edwin Coon 
Harold D. Leberman 
Hamilton C. Gillespie 
Anthony J. Pintar 











Pennsylvania 
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SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


HEAD 





Ford City Junior-Senior High School . 
(1930) 
Forty Fort Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 
Fountain Hill High School .... (1953) 
Franklin Junior-Senior High School .. 
(1951) 

Freeland Mining and Mechanical 
Institute (Boys) .. (1929-31; 1936) 
George School ...........000. (1928) 
Germantown Academy (Boys) (1928) 


Germantown Friends School .. (1928) 


Gettysburg High School ...... (1930) 
Girard College (High School) (Boys) 
(1928) 

Glen-Nor Junior-Senior High School . 
(1931) 

Governor Mifflin Joint High School .. 
(1929) 

(formerly Shillington High School) 
Greensburg High School ...... (1930) 


Grier School, The (Girls) .... (1928) 
Grove City Joint Consolidated High 
BOR clos cious ciiciestenes oer (1949) 
Hamburg Borough Junior-Senior 
FEIGH SCHGOL 6. 6.6.sccisic:.0:0:0:0:0 (1936) 
Hampton Township Junior-Senior 
High SchOGD oc vcieciccecciaie (1949) 
Hanover Senior High School .. (1948) 
Harbor Creek Township High School 
(1955) 
Harrisburg Catholic High School .. 
(1953) 


Harrisburg Public High Schools: 


John Harris Senior High School... 
(1928) 
William Penn Senior High School.. 
(1928) 
Hatboro-Horsham Junior-Senior High 
ENON. cio racercnvenuenesan (1943) 
Hatfield Joint Junior-Senior High 
School (1950) 
Haverford School, The (Boys) (1928) 
Haverford Township Senior High 
SOHO ccsswedeecnresesos (1928) 
Hawley Senior High School ... (1936) 
Hazleton Senior High School .. (1928) 
Hill School, The (Boys) ..... (1928) 
Hollidaysburg Senior High School .... 
(1939) 


eee ereerereeeeeeeeee 


Homestead Senior High School 


(1931-37; 1944) 
Honesdale Junior-Senior High School 
(1940) 





Ford City ........ccceee 
Forty Fort 


Bethlehem 
Franklin 


ee 


Freeland 6c.ccicieccecscnes 
George School .......... 
Philadelphia 44 ........ 
(S. W. Cor. School Lane 
& Greene St.) 
Philadelphia 44 ........ 
(Germantown Ave. & 
Coulter St.) 
Gettysburg ............. 
Philadelphia 21 ........ 
(Corinthian & Girard 
Aves.) 
Glenolden 


Shillington 


eee eee erence 


Greensburg 
MIDOMIE wievacciaieseieseiesiore:ssate 
Greve CH oiciesccssc wa 


Hamburg 


Cr ey 


Allison Park 


eeeeeeeeee 


TEACHIROEE co ccccccccess 
(2200 Market St.) 


FAASrisbare ...0ccics0ceee 
(25th & Market Sts.) 
ne a, MO TE 
(6th & Division Sts.) 
Hatboro 


Hatfield 


eeoeeeeesesesene 


Haverford 
Havertown ............. 
(Brookline, Upper Darby) 
Hawley 

Hazleton 
Pottstown 


eeoeereeeeeseos 





Raymond E, Miller 
Leon C. Bubeck 


Carl B. Laubenstein 
Harry F. Newell 


Lambert E. Broad 
Richard H. McFeely 
Richard W. Day 


Henry Scattergood 


Guile W. Lefever 
Karl R. Friedmann 
Russell E. Bamberger 
Howard L. Hendricks 
Samuel W. Jacobs 
Thomas C. Grier 
Harland Jay Surrena 
Charles E. Price 
Howard F. Jack 


Ray W. Gray 
W. K. Williams 


Rev. Walter H. Shaull 


Horace G. Geisel 
Francis G. Wilson 
Charles S. Jones 

Laura M. Trexler 


Leslie Richard Severinghaus 
John W. Walker 


Maurice H. Bobst 
Bruce F. Lamont 
Edward T. Hall 
Griff Jones 
Dwight H. Conner 


Paul Brock 




















126 Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Indiana Joint Senior High School ... | Indiana ........--++- .-- | Lambert Joseph 
(1928 
Irwin Borough Junior-Senior High ’ REVUREE. <ccereversidisivioreversieraisiors John W. Clawson 
on RRR Re Beene (1949) 
Jeannette High School ........ (1932) | Jeannette ........--2ees Henry W. Pharaoh 
Jenkintown Borough Junior-Senior Jenkintown ...........+. Requa W. Bell 
Pigt SCHOO! ose «cc.cenens (1930) 
Jersey Shore Area Joint High School | Jersey Shore .........-- Ira V. Grugan 
(1955) 
Jim Thorpe Area Joint High School | Jim Thorpe ............ Miss Mary F. Bevan 
(formerly Mauch Chunk High 
error rrr re (1930) 
Johnstown Central Senior High School | Johnstown ...........-. Charles E. Boyer 
(1930) | (Cor. Somerset & 
Napoleon Sts.) 
Kane Area Joint High School .(1928) | Kane ........+-s+eeeeee Paul R. Miller 
Kennett High School ......... (1938) | Kennett Square ......... Forrest R. Schaeffer 
Kingston High School ........ (1932) | Kingston .............- Burton W. Hankey 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, The NEE. Sceicraiccccner naan Lloyd M. Clark 
PROS ctacccoieneielerercis: b.alarececera (1929) ‘ ’ 
Kittanning High School ....... (1953) | Kittanning ...........-. Gomer R. Edwards 
Kutztown Junior-Senior High School | Kutztown ............+. L. Merlin Stauffer 
1944) 
La Salle College High School (Bove) Philadelphia 41 ........ Brother E. Francis, F.S.C. 
(1931) | (20th St. & Olney Ave.) 


Lancaster Catholic High School (1936) 


Latwaster—John Piersol McCaskey 
Senior High School ...... (1939) 
Lankenau School for Girls .......... 
(1930-36; 1948) 


Lansdale Joint Senior High School 
(1931) 
Lansdowne-Aldan High School ..... 
(1928) 
Latrobe High School ......... (1928) 
Lawrence Park Junior-Senior High 
INIRONN oars ares tierce cl cvaiciet staat (1939) 


Lebanon Senior High School. . (1928) 
Leetsdale Borough Junior-Senior High 
NG a ocrutcinie ccarerciatcietercta-o (1931) 
Lehighton High School ........ (1932) 
Lewisburg Joint High School .. (1947) 
Lewistown Joint Junior-Senior High 


MENGAE posciowane ccctecanes (1936) 
Lincoln Junior-Senior High School ... 
(1928) 


Linden Hall School for Girls. . (1928) 
Lititz Borough Junior-Senior High 
MMOGE: accuse cw caceneudcess (1928) 
Lock Haven Senior High School (1931) 
Lower Merion Senior High School... 


(1931) 
Lower Moreland Junior-Senior High 
MONG cucicseoouancuane (1952) 


McDowell Senior High School. . (1930) 
(formerly Millcreek High School) 
McKeesport High School ...... (1943) 





PAUOOGMEE ceocccncsceeecs 
(650 Juliette Ave.) 

AMO RMOT isieic c:6ccs:d:cene 
(N. Reservoir St.) 
Philadelphia 44 ........ 
(3201 W. Schoolhouse 

Lane) 
| ee ee 


ee 
(Essex & Green Aves.) 
BMNOUE Secs ct ceweeeuewe 
Meo cs staf clei halsra tat acetere 
(Morse St. Lawrence 
Park) 
MRR acavéie: vies gicceroane 
WECMUMNE i sdissieccceviels 


RAMIBWIG: oiiccceoscecece 
ROWIOUES o.oscccccesiers 
BOWISOWE icisecicicces cee 


WRMIRIIIR IE <3: 6. csc/orese ave <eerezoie 


WME o5i5 svacevaraveroc ai moneraeks 
BEANIE acdc areacovercsceroreresesincne 


Beck TIAQVED 2.25005 cce0 
PEEUINOPE, aieidesinarearweiias 


Huntingdon Valley ..... 
(Murray Ave.) 

PEEPS s ciersiss Siar eiwaierelerorsets 
(R.D. 2) 

McKeesport ............ 
(Bailie & Cornell Sts.) 





Rev. Bernard V. Mattern 
A. Fred Rentz 


Sister Lydia Fischer 


Herman L, Bishop 
Joseph D. Moore 
David A. Snyder 
Daniel V. Skala 
Charles E. Gaskins 
R. A. McNamara 
Daniel I. Farren 
Stanford L. Kunkle 
R. F. Snyder 

Wilbur P. Dershimer 


Byron K. Horne 
G. Marlin Spaid 


Reagan I. Hoch 
George H. Gilbert 


George S. Robinson 
Charles E. LeMasters 
Howard C. McElroy 





nn 


< = 22-2227 2 2 




















Pennsylvania 127 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Mahanoy City Junior-Senior High Mahanoy City .......-- Robert T. Cook 


School (1943) 
Malvern Preparatory School (Boys) 
(1945) 
Manheim Township Junior-Senior 


eee eereeeeeeeeseees 


I OO (1935) 
Manor Joint High School ...... (1929) 
Marple-Newtown Joint High School .. 

(1954) 


Marywood Seminary for Girls (1928) 


Mater Misericordiae Academy (Girls) 

(1928) 

Meadville High School (1951) 
Mechanicsburg Junior-Senior High 

MEMO: 6c crcice'sieoinetnwicweleies (1932) 

Media Junior-Senior High School ... 

(1933) 

Melrose Academy (Girls) .... (1952) 


eeeeeeee 


Mercersburg Academy, The (Boys).. 
(1928) 
Mercyhurst Seminary (Girls) (1933) 


Milton Hershey School (Boys) 
(formerly Hershey Industrial 
School) (1936) 

Milton S. Hershey Junior-Senior High 
School (1935) 

Minersville Junior-Senior High School 


(1932) 
Monaca Senior High School .. (1939) 
Monessen High School ........ (1950) 


Moon Township Junior-Senior High 
School (1948 ) 
Moravian Preparatory School. . (1934) 


Moravian Seminary for Women ..... 
(1942) 
Morrisville Junior-Senior High School 
(1932) 

Mount Carmel Joint Senior High 
School (1948) 

Mount Joy Borough Junior-Senior 
High School (1928) 
Mount Lebanon Senior High School.. 
(1933) 


ee 


ee 


Mount Penn Junior-Senior High School 
(1930) 


Mount Pleasant Junior-Senior High 
School (1933) 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy (Girls) 
(1928) 


Muhlenberg Township Junior-Senior 
High School 


(1931) 








(500 E. Centre St.) 
Malvern 


eoeesreeeeeeeeee 


Neffsville 


eeereeeeeeeeeee 


Millersville 
Newtown Square 


eeeeeece 


Scranton 9 
(2300 Adams Ave.) 
Merion 


Meadville 
Mechanicsburg 


eee eereresreee 


Philadelphia 26 
(Melrose Park) 
Mercersburg 


eeeeeeee 


EMA aioe ooerersicce cosine cine 
(501 E. 38th St.) 

Hershey 
(R.D. 2) 


Hershey 


Minersville ............ 
Monaca 1 
Monessen ........eeeeee 
(6th & Reed Ave.) 
Coraopolis 
(R.D. 4) 
Bethlehem ............. 
(Heckewelder Pl.) 
Bethlehem ............. 
(Green Pond Rd., R.D.) 
Morrisville 


eeereeeeeere 


Mount Carmel ......... 
(3rd & Market Sts.) 
Mount Joy ...........- 
Pittsburgh 28 .......... 
(Cochran Rd., Mount 

Lebanon) 

MA csa:sinivisineersicerere 
(25th & Filbert Sts., 

Mt. Penn) 
Mount Pleasant ........ 
Philadelphia 18 ........ 
(Germantown & North- 

western Aves., Chestnut 

Hill) 
Laureldale 


re ey 





Rev. Francis L. Dennis, O.S.A. 
Arthur R. Ott 


A. Landis Brackbill 
Jay W. Worrell 


Sister Mary Alphonsus, I.H.M. 
Sister Gertrude Marie 


Albert J. Bender 
Carl C. Graham 


John K. Barrall 

Sister Regina Marie, G.N.S.H. 
Charles Sanford Tippets 
Sister Jean Marie, R.S.M. 
W. Allen Hammond 


George D. Lange 
William J. Murphy 


Eudore G. Groleau 
K, Fife Sterrett 


J. Herbert Brooks 
J. Walter Gapp 
Miss Lillie Turman 
E. Leonard Caum 
Vincent W. McHail 
Wilbur I. Beahm 
Joseph C. Keifer 


Roscoe H. Ward 
C. Kensey Dillon 


Mother M. Denis Marie, S.S.]J. 


Kermit H. Schmehl 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Muncy-Muncy Creek Junior-Senior MONEY cldviiccdieuseoceess Zigmund M. Musial 
Pitgls GEROGE coieies dsicic cee (1948) 
Munhall Junior-Senior High School.. | Munhall ............... Max W. Wherry 
(1928) 
Nazareth Academy (Girls) ...(1951) | Philadelphia 14 ........ Sister M. Tarsita, S.H.F.N. 


Nazareth Area Joint Senior High 


ATO «ooroisaiereeiccvers-eis crerecie (1937) 
Neshaminy Junior-Senior High School 
(1951) 
Nether Providence Township Junior- 
Senior High School ....... (1936) 
New Cumberland Joint Junior-Senior 
Flight Seno) .. os... seve (1932) 
New Holland Junior-Senior High 
SPROOE iaccvsesiesmeoveuses (1934) 
New Kensington Junior-Senior High 
ONEMIN aoe ol dos ote e wc toreeals (1928) 
Newtown—Council Rock Junior-Senior 
WHIGN SCHOO! o.nicts:e cee esisas (1945) 


Norristown Senior High School (1928) 


North East Joint High School (1937) 
North Wales Junior-Senior High 


MOMOGE oc.c:cscierdnnmuceseces (1942) 
Northampton Area Joint Junior-Senior 
Pia SERGO! once cc csences (1932) 
Oakmont Senior High School ........ 


(1943-45; 1951) 

Oil City Senior High School ... (1949) 
Oley Township Junior-Senior High 

WOUGEE ieee weed now cnee es (1940) 

Otto Junior-Senior High School (1938) 

Our Lady of Mercy Academy (Girls) 

(1941) 

Overbrook School for the Blind (1952) 


Palisades Junior-Senior High School. . 


(1955) 
Palmerton Area Joint Junior-Senior 
me GEOG! 6 oic<spcccases (1928) 
Pen Argyl Area Joint Junior-Senior 
BEIGE: GONOO! eniccciescccues (1951) 
Penn Hall Preparatory School (Girls) 
(1928) 
Penn Township Senior High School.. 
(1951) 


Pennridge High School 
(formerly Sellersville-Perkasie 


High School) ......s-ces« (1932) 
Pennsbury Junior-Senior High School 
(1951) 


Pennsylvania Military Preparatory 
School (Boys) ... (1929-44; 1948) 
Perkiomen School for Boys ...(1928) 
Phelps School (Boys) ......... (1952) 
Philadelphia Friends Central School.. 
(1928) 








(Grant & Frankford 
Aves., Torresdale) 
INSSEIEEN ociccccrecscwowsis 


GRONOURE: o<c.6:0 sisicicvelnviese 
Weallingtord .0..60600000 
New Cumberland ....... 
New Holland .......... 
New Kensington ........ 
NEWIOWN: 6600 ccciviccccons 


INGPRISMOWE sic wicceeicccrcie-ee 

(Markley St. & Coolidge 
Blvd.) 

POG: TOOBE co ccccciceiewes 

INGEER. WIES isis cscceeccs 


Northampton ........... 


Oe 


Dake Center oos:ececiais.0 

poo. 

(3333 5th Ave.) 

Philadelphia 31 ........ 

(64th St. & Malvern 
Ave.) 

Kintnersville ........... 


Palmetto hoccc cc ccccces 


POR AGGGL  occicsiccccinsces 
(Laurel Ave.) 
Chambersburg .......... 
(1455 Phila. Ave.) 
PitteburGh 24 oc. ccccsvsie:s 
(5360 Saltsburg Rd.) 
POPRONE Gecccsccssnnces 


PREEOG o:0. cals cle scee ees 


ENN OE oaies ces cesie-oee 
(14th & Chestnut Sts.) 
PONMSDUED s00s0eccwcee's 
i eee 
Philadelphia 31 ........ 
(68th St. & City Line) 





Lee A. Graver 
James H. M. Darbie 
Frank A. Mader 
S. P. Bomgardner 
John T. Auld 

W. L. Jefferson 
Norman W. Kratz 
Lewis V. Kost 

E. C. Davis 
Frank E, Groff 
Norman A. Laub 
Floyd H. Carson 


Carl H. Townsend 
Frederick H. Stauffer 


William D. Igoe 
Sister M. Gerald 


Josef G. Cauffman 


Melvin G. Mack 
Donald W. Denniston 
Allen H. Jackson 
Sarah Wooten Briggs 
Joseph E. Wherry 
Howard M. Nase 


Richard L. Currier 
Chester H. Sloat 
Stephen W. Roberts 


Norman T. Phelps 
Merrill E. Bush 





PI 


PI 


Si 
Sc 
Si 


Phil 


Jo 
Li 


Ph 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Philadelphia Friends Select School ...| Philadelphia 3 ......... J. Theodore Peters 
(1928) | (17th St. & Parkway) 
Philadelphia Public High Schools: 
Abraham Lincoln High School ..... Philadelphia 36 ........ Charles H. Williams 
(1953) | (Rowland & Ryan Aves.) 
Benjamin Franklin High School ....| Philadelphia 30 ........ I. Lewis Horowitz 
TENGE ce vcvseceusnceeus (1941) | (Broad & Green Sts.) 
Frankford Senior High School ....| Philadelphia 24 ......... John W. Hitner 
(1928) | (Oxford Ave. & 
Wakeling St.) 
Germantown Senior High School .. | Philadelphia 44 ......... Charles R. Nichols 
(1928) | (Germantown Ave. & 
High St.) 
John Bartram Senior High School..| Philadelphia 42 ........ William M. Duncan 
(1941) | (67th St. & Elmwood 
Ave.) 
Kensington Senior High School for| Philadelphia 25 ........ Mrs. Marie K. Longshore 
DE a vescsswasnvasehes (1928) | (Amber & Cumberland 
Sts.) 
Olney High School ......... (1932) | Philadelphia 20 ........ Andrew S. Haines 
(Front St. & Duncannon 
Ave.) 
Overbrook Senior High School ..... Philadelphia 31 ........ H. Morgan Ruth 
(1928) | (59th St. & Lancaster 
Ave.) 
Philadelphia Central High School Philadelphia 41 ........ William H. Cornog 
CUOMO Seciasesisesrisieocre (1928) | (Ogontz & Olney Aves.) 
Philadelphia High School for Girls| Philadelphia 30 ........ Mrs. Dorothy B. Crawford 
(1928) | (17th Spring Garden 
Sts. 
Philadelphia Northeast Senior High| Philadelphia 33 ........ Charles A. Young 
School (Boys) ......... (1928) | (8th St. & Lehigh Ave.) 
Philadelphia Standard Evening Philadelphia 30 ........ William T. Kelly 
High School ........... (1947) | (Broad & Green Sts.) 
Roxborough Senior and Junior High] Philadelphia 28 ........ Wilbur C. DeTurk 
SHOU is:ry.acersieiaisicrsrerereseXe (1928) “— Ave. & Fountain 
St. 
Simon Gratz Senior High School... | Philadelphia 40 ........ M. David Hoffman 
(1930) | (17th & Luzerne Sts.) 
South Philadelphia Senior High Philadelphia 48 ........ Matthias H. Richards 
School for Boys ....... (1928) | (Broad & Jackson Sts.) 
South Philadelphia Senior High Philadelphia 48 ........ Elmer Field 
School for Girls (1928-37; 1942) | (2101 S. Broad St.) 
West Philadelphia Senior High Philadelphia 39 ........ George Montgomery 
MOUND — oS GercinaisiaierssG cies (1928) | (48th & Walnut Sts.) 
William Penn Senior High School Philadelphia 30 ........ Miss Margaret Reed 
fot Gal isos cacsnvons (1928) | (15th & Wallace Sts.) 


Philadelphia Roman Catholic Diocesan 
High Schools: 


John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls 
High School (1929) 
Little Flower Catholic High School 
BOG GID. ocescic co cwecees (1945) 
Notre Dame Catholic Girls High 
School (1947) 
Philadelphia Northeast Catholic 
High School for Boys .. (1936) 


eee e ere weee 





Philadelphia 3 ......... 
(19th & Wood Sts.) 
Philadelphia 40 ........ 
(10th & Lycoming Sts.) 
Moylan-Rose Valley 
(Manchester Ave.) 
Philadelphia 24 


(Kensington & Torresdale 
Aves.) 





Rev. George T. Concannon 
Rev. Joseph A. Brown 
Sister Genevieve Mary, S.N.D. 


deN. 
Rev. John F. Tocik, O.S.F.S. 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Philadelphia Southeast Catholic Philadelphia 47 ........ Very Rev. C. Albert Koob, 
High School for Boys...(1939) | (7th & Christian Sts.) O.Praem. 
Saint Thomas More Catholic Boys | Philadelphia 31 ........ Rev. John J. Curran, S.T.L. 
High Selidel 2... 660662 (1947) | (47th & Wyalusing Ave.) 
West Philadelphia Catholic Girls Philadelphia 39 ........ Rev. Francis A. McDermott 
HIGH Sehdel 5 .c.0.0.0.600:0:0: (1930) | (45th & Chestnut Sts.) 
West Philadelphia Catholic High Philadelphia 39 ........ Brother Galdrick John, F.S.C. 
School for Boys ........ (1932) | (49th & Chestnut Sts.) 
Pine Grove Borough Junior-Senior POE GUE ceccccccces Marvin O. Werley 
BEIGE BOHOGE Sccesics ccs wesc (1947) 
Pitcairn Junior-Senior High School... | Pitcairn .............4. Carl A. Newman 
(1955) 
Pittsburgh Central District Catholic PHMDUTEN 23)... cccciaseees Brother Giles Vincent, F.S.C. 
High School (Boys) ...... (1932) | (4720 Fifth Ave.) 
Pittsburgh Public High Schools: 
Allegheny Senior High School .... | Pittsburgh 12 .......... Roy T. Mattern 
(1929) | (810 Sherman Ave.) 
Carrick Junior-Senior High School..| Pittsburgh 10 .......... Roy J. Matthias 
(1928) | (125 Parkfield St.) 
David B. Oliver Junior-Senior High} Pittsburgh 12 .......... Frank H. Herrington 
WRMOON cio visvnunisiaienieeleste (1928) | (2200 Brighton Rd., N.S.) 
Fifth Avenue Junior-Senior High Pittsburgh 19 2... 0sc00. Ralph Scott 
ONO oso ooo clesucusins (1928) | (1800 Fifth Ave.) 
George Westinghouse Junior-Senior | Pittsburgh 8 ........... Paul E. Felton 
PUIEW SCHOO! 6. 6 ccsesace (1928) | (Murtland Ave. & 
Monticello St.) 
Peabody High School ...... (1928) | Pittsburgh 6 ........00 Homer Clark Bower 
(N. _ & Margaretta 
Sts. 
Perry Junior-Senior High School... | Pittsburgh 14 .......... David R. Douglas 
(1928) | (Perrysville Ave. & 
Semicir St.) 
Pittsburgh South Junior-Senior High | Pittsburgh 3 ........... James E. Shannon 
NOE oes ea cerns (1928) | (S. 10th & Carson Sts.) 
Samuel P. Langley Junior-Senior Pitteburen 4 ..... 00000000 Harry Davis Book 
High SeHOG! o:6ocicc0sen- (1928) | (Sheraden Blvd., Char- 
tiers & Robina Sts.) 
Schenley High School ...... (1928) | Pitteburgh 13 ....0...600: Bernard J. McCormick 
(Bigelow Blvd. & Center 
Ave.) 
South Hills High School ....(1928) | Pittsburgh 11 .......... Fred W. Glaser 
(Ruth & Eureka Sts.) 
Taylor Allerdice Junior-Senior Pittspuegn 17... o:s:00:0:0i5%s James D. McClymonds 
BEG GEHOGL 0.00 «s/c:6e-s:0:0 (1931) | (Shady & Forward Aves.) 
Pottstown Senior High School (1932) | Pottstown .............. Stanley I. Davenport, Jr. 
(Penn & Chestnut Sts.) 
Plum Township High School .. (1954) | Unity ...............66. James W. Hornbeck 
Pottsville Junior-Senior High oe DOUGVINE cocicecisveesions Miles S. Kiehner 
1930 
Prospect Park Borough Junior-Senior | Prospect Park .......... Russell L. Williams 
Wier 'SORGOL oe 5 o:0;5'e.s:0:0:5:000 (1933) 
Punxsutawney Area Joint Junior- Punxsutawney .......... Nelson H. Boyd 
Senior High School ....... (1947) 
Quakertown Junior-Senior High School | Quakertown ........... Amos Franklin Hunsberger 
(1932) 
Radnor Township Junior-Senior High| Wayne ......... estates . | Miss Mary H. Carter 


ENE Sieroter bate nalectumrace (1928) 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 

Ravenhill Academy of the Assumption | Philadelphia 44 ........ Mother Clare Joseph 
GEE) éo.eausreisiaverereverssvercie (1950) | (3480 W. Schoolhouse 
Lane) 
Reading Central Catholic High School | Reading ..............- Rev. Raymond J. Leichner 
(1948) | (Hill Rd. & Clymer St.) 

Reading Senior High School ..(1928) | Reading ............++. Earl A. Master 


Red Lion Junior-Senior High School .. 

(1928) 

Ridley Park Junior-Senior High School 

(1929) 

Ridley Township Junior-Senior High 

NN — vie srccsveigincw guernrnaiacere (1948) 

Rittenhouse Square Academy of Notre 

Dame deNamur (Girls) .. (1951) 

Rochester Senior High School . (1928) 
Rostraver Township Junior-Senior 


High School ............. (1953) 
Royersford Junior-Senior High School 
(1933) 

Saint Benedict Academy (Girls) .... 
(1928) 

Saint John Kanty College High School 
ee er eee: (1928) 
Saint Joseph’s High School (Boys) ... 
(1928) 


Saint Leonard’s Academy of the Holy 
Child (Girls) (1930) 
Saint Mary’s Academy (Girls) (1937) 


Saint Marys Catholic High School ... 

(1932) 
Saint Marys High School .... (1955) 
Saint Rosalia High School (Girls) .. 


(1938) 

Saint Rose High School ...... (1955) 
Saint Vincent Preparatory School 

CEMERUN cries ene niercierewisieres (1944) 


Sayre Area Joint Junior-Senior High 
BOMOGE  <.5ccsicusivsicsicncosiews (1932) 
Scranton Central High School. . (1928) 


Sewickley High School ....... (1931) 
Shady Side Academy (Boys) .. (1928) 


Shaler High School ........... (1946) 

Shamokin Area Joint Junior-Senior 
High School (1950) 

Sharon Senior High School ... (1950) 


Sharon Hill Junior-Senior High School 
(1934) 

Sharon Hill School of the Holy Child 
Jesus (Girls) oo. sccceeeos (1929) 
Shipley School, The (Girls) ... (1928) 
Shippensburg Area High School 


(1945) 





(13th & Douglass Sts.) 
Red Lion 


Ridley Park 


Folsom 


Philadelphia 3 
(206 S. 19th St.) 
Rochester 
Pricedale 


ee 
ee ee 


eeereee ese reee 


Royersford 
(7th St. & Washington 
Ave.) 
Erie 
(345 E. 9th St.) 
OS cis sth cis nase aici 
(3002 E. 8th St. Blvd.) 
Philadelphia 21 ........ 
(18th & Thompson Sts.) 
Philadelphia 4 ......... 
(3833 Chestnut St.) 
Philadelphia 41 
(5401 Old York Rd.) 
Saint Marys 


ee ey 


Saint Marys 
Pittsburgh 7 
(430 Greenfield Ave.) 
Carbondale 
Latrobe 


ee 


eee ee eeseee 


eee rere eeeene 


ee ry 


Scranton 10 
(Vine St. & Washington 
Ave.) 
Sewickley 
Pittsburgh 15 
(Fox Chapel Rd.) 
Glenshaw 
Shamokin 


eee ewer eeeene 


er ey 


ee ey 


Sharon 
(Case Ave.) 
Sharon Hill 


eee eee teeter eeee 


Sharon Hill 


| 


eee eee eeeres 


Bryn Mawr 
Shippensburg 


eeeeeeeette 





Edgar C. Moore 
David H. Bining 
Ralph B. Sharer 
Sister Catherine Joan 


Fenton H. Farley 
Clifford D. Naylor 


Oliver C. Kuntzleman 


Sister M. Theophane, O.S.B. 


Rev. Casimir V. Kiczuk, C.M. 


Rey. B. Lanahan, S.J. 


Mother Mary Celestine, S.H.C.J. 


Mother Miriam Loretto, S.S.J. 
Rev. Donald Haggerty, O.S.B. 


Henry M. Ryan 
Sister M. Felicitas 


Mother M. Rosaire 


Rev. Warren J. Raab, O.S.B. 


Judson F. Kast 
Albert T. Jones 

W. Henry Beighlea 
George L. Follansbee 


Miss Mary Ruth Jeffery 
Paul Swank 


Stanley N. Currier 
Hugh K. Johnston 


Mother Mary Henry, S.H.C.J. 


Miss Margaret Bailey Speer 
Harold E. Hench 




















132 Pennsylvania 
SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Slippery Rock Junior-Senior High Shipoery Rock «6:00:06: Joseph A. McClymonds 
ONION ies sas oesedolounsre (1935) 
Solebury School (Coed) ...... (1951) | New Hope ....2.000.000 William Pendleton Orrick 
Souderton Junior-Senior High School.. | Souderton .............. W. E. Maxwell 
(1935) 
South Middletown Township High Boiling Springs ......... Walter D. Heckman 
WOMNGE owen wectanncisne oe (1953) 
Southmont Junior-Senior High School} Johnstown ............. Wilbur C. Wolf 


(1939) 


Spring City Junior-Senior High School 
(1939) 
Springdale Senior High School (1952) 


Springfield Township Junior-Senior 
High School of Delaware County. 
(1937) 
Springfield Township Junior-Senior 
High School of Montgomery 
Coun (1928) 
Springside School (Girls) .... (1934) 


State College Junior-Senior High 
CENCE oc esirncvemenennces (1940) 


Steelton Junior-Senior High School... 
(1928) 
Stevens School for Girls ...... (1930) 


Stroudsburg Junior-Senior High 
RED wevernstnsnencsexes (1928) 
Sunbury Area Joint Senior High 
EE arses cae aces san (1934) 
Swarthmore Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
Swissvale Senior High School (1928) 


Tarentum Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Temple University High School ..... 
(1928) 
Titusville Senior High School (1932) 
Towanda Valley Joint Junior-Senior 
eee (1948) 
Tredyffrin-Easttown Joint Senior 
Flight SCHOO) o..5.0:6 0565500 (1928) 
Troy Junior-Senior High School ..... 
(1929) 
Tunkhannock Borough Junior-Senior 
WIGE: SONOOE 5 cece ccccuns (1928) 
Turtle Creek Senior High School .... 


Uniontown Joint Senior High School .. 
(1933) 

Unionville Joint Consolidated High 
MONGOE ca gocnacdccoeisndee (1953) 


Upper Darby Senior High School .... 
(1928) 

Upper Merion Township Junior-Senior 
High School 


nbosaaeeeaee (1945) 





(307 State St., Southmont 
Boro) 
Spring City 


ee 


Springdale 
(Colfax St.) 
Media 
(Leamy Ave. & Rolling 
Rd., Springfield) 
Philadelphia 18 
(Hillcrest Ave. east of 
Bethlehem Pike) 
Philadelphia 18 
(Norwood & E. Chestnut 
Aves.) 
State College 


eee ee eee ween seers 


SBOE ool onc aici orexereigrerev shape 
Philadelphia 18) .......0.00% 
(8836 Crefeld St.) 

Stroudsburg 


sere eee ew eoe 


Sunbury 


SWArthMOre . ...6.660000. 
Swissvale, Pittsb. 18 .... 
(Monongahela Ave.) 
"PATEMUOUM 4 o.6.cccccccccccee 
Philadelphia 21 ......... 
(1417 Diamond St.) 
Titusville 
Towanda 


a 


ere eeree ee eeeee 
ee | 
a) 
eee ee ee 


eee ee ee eeee 


Uniontown 


Unionville 


eee reer ee eeee 
eee eee wees 


Upper Darby 


King of Prussia 





John C. Sanderson 
John E. McCloskey 
Richard K. Smith 


Richard C, Ream 
Miss Eleanor C. Potter 


Theodore R. Kemmerer 
Charles William Eisenhart 
Miss Agnes R. H. Bergen 
Afred W. Munson 
Frederick Padgett 

William M. Bush 

John C. Weichel 

Charles C. Stoops 

Hugh Ernest Harting 


Erwin F. Bitters 
Loyd M. Trimmer 


B. Anton Hess 

William Ralph Croman 
Miss Helen G. Crompton 
Allan L. Behler 

Dan R. Kovar 

Wilbur V. Reese 

James E. Nancarrow 


Robert R. Strine 
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SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Upper Moreland Township Junior- Willow Grove .......... Walton E. Landes 
Senior High School ....... (1946) 
Upper Perkiomen Joint High School East Greenville ........ Clarence A. Roth 
(formerly East Greenville High 
SOHAOD): «ie. oisisvsiewiesroroandees (1950) 
Valley Forge Military Academy WIE: fac eiate ciclcioiovererecets Major Gen. Milton G. Baker 
MB OVA)) secs s:esicstaqusteeiesiss (1932) 
Villa Maria Academy (Girls) (1932) | Erie ......-.++s.esseee Sister Emilene, S.S.J. 


Villa Maria Academy (Girls) (1928) 


Villa Maria High School (Girls) .... 
(1928) 
Warren Senior High School ... (1928) 
Waynesboro Junior-Senior High 
BONGO or ccisisseievsisiwe sie nsmtereie (1942) 
Wellsboro Junior-Senior High School 
(1935) 
Wesleyville Junior-Senior High 
BORGO 0.5 vic scareeisereiesreaieinisia (1954) 
West Allegheny Senior High School .. 
(1955) 
West Chester Senior High School .... 
(1929) 
West Reading Junior-Senior High 
School (1928) 
West View Senior High School (1948) 


West York Junior-Senior High School 
(1928) 
Westmont-Upper Yoder High School 
(1928) 


Westmoreland High School ... (1955) 
West Shore Joint Junior-Senior High 
School (formerly Lemoyne Junior- 
Senior High School) ...... (1950) 
Westtown School ...........-. (1928) 
Whitehall Township Junior-Senior 
High School 2... .escccess (1952) 


Wilkes-Barre Public High Schools: 


Elmer L. Meyers Junior-Senior High 
ROMO caieialars'nivinc ccarorareure = (1933) 

G. A. R. Memorial Junior-Senior 
High Scheel ......0.0. (1930) 
James M. Coughlin High School ... 
(1928) 


Wilkinsburg Senior High School 


William Penn Charter School (Boys) 
(1928) 
Williamsport Senior High School .... 
(1928) 

Wilson Borough Junior-Senior High 
BOHOL <.5csssereias piorais oenverele (1928) 





(2403 W. Lake Rd.) 
Malvern 


eee eee rete eens 
ee 


Villa Maria 


Warren 
Waynesboro 


ee 
eee e etree eeas 


Wellsboro 


eee eee e rere eos 


Wesleyville 
(Willow St.) 
Oakdale 


ey 


West Chester 


West Reading .......... 
Piteburen 29 oocicssccccs 
(Chalfonte & Perry 
Highway) 
York 
(1731 W. Phila. St.) 
re 
(827 Diamond Blvd. at 
Luzerne St.) 
Trucksville 
Lemoyne 


ee ed 


Westtown 


Wilkes-Barre .......... 
(341 Carey Ave.) 
Wilkes-Barre 
(Grant & Lehigh Sts.) 
Wilkes-Barre .......... 
(N. Washington St.) 
Pittsburgh 21 
(747 Wallace Ave., 
Wilkinsburg) 
Philadelphia 44 
(School Lane & Fox St.) 
Williamsport 19 
(1046 W. 3rd St.) 
Easton 
(22nd St. & Washington 
Blvd., Borough of 
Wilson) 


ed 





Sister Mary Catherine Louise, 
I.H.M. 
Sister Mary Honora, S.H.H.M. 


Joseph V. Passaro 
Paul E. Shull 





Allen W. Lewis 
William B. McKee 
Anthony J. Miklausen 
Harold H. Wingerd 
Edwin B. Yeich 

W. S. Luke 


Palmer E. Poff 
D. A. Watts 


W. Frank Trimble 
George E. Hendricks 


Daniel D. Test, Jr. 
George D. Steckel 


J. Franck Dennis 
Victor F. Baiz 
Francis Tyson Truscott 


Edward F. Ege 


John Flagg Gummere 
LeRoy F. Derr 
Arthur L. Garner 








134 Pennsylvania—Switzerland 














SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Wilson Junior-Senior High School of | West Lawn ............ Clayton D. Rehrer 
Spring Township ........ (1945) 
Wyoming Seminary .......... CRIZSY | ANA 6. <n. isisicicicencnes Ralph W. Decker 
Wyomissing Junior-Senior High School | Wyomissing ............ Allen W. Rank 
1928 
Yeadon Junior-Senior High school : Lansdowne P. O. ....... Martin H. Cronlund 
(1939) | (Baily Rd. & Cypress St., 
Yeadon) 
York Catholic High School ....(1953) | York ............seee0 Rev. Joseph P. Kealy 
(459 W. King St.) 
York—William Penn Senior High PMN Soiree ice centalsvaisiers Edward A. Glatfelter 


OMIM Cant crsy ete cecumees (1928) 


International School of Geneva (1936) 





(Beaver St. & College 
Ave.) 


SWITZERLAND 


MEONOUE cc vseseselne sacs 
(La grande Boissier, 
62 route de Chéne) 





F. Alfred Roquette 
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LIST OF ACCREDITED SCHOOLS FOR AMERICAN 
DEPENDENTS ABROAD 


The list of schools given below are schools for American children abroad accredited by the North Central 


Association under a cooperative arrangement with the other regional accrediting associations. 


It is hoped that 


credentials from students taking work in these schools will be considered in the same way as those from any 
of the schools on the list of Accredited Schools of the Middle States Association. 











SCHOOL LOCATION HEAD 
Berlin American ...........0ssee0e08 Berlin, Germany ....... Velma J. Reilly 
Bremerhaven American ............ Bremerhaven, Germany . | H. L. Brown 
Burtonwood Dependents’ ............ Burtonwood, England ... | Harold Robinson 
Camp Crawford Dependents’ ........ Sapporo, Japan ......... C. M. Carkhuff 
Chateauroux American ............-. Chateauroux, France .... | John M. Shaw 
Clark Air Force Base ............... Clark Air Force Base, R. W. Peterson 
Philippines ........... 
Frankfurt American ................ Frankfurt, Germany .... | Sidney M. Crowder 
Heidelberg American ............... Heidelberg, Germany ... | Arvo E. Lohela 
Itazuke American .............s000 Itazuke, Japan ......... Edwin R. Phillep 
Kaiserslautern American ........... Kaiserslautern, R. H. Sticiney 
GeTrMany .......00cece0 
Kokura American Dependents’ ....... Kokura, Japan ......... Gordon Winlock 
Kyoto American ............es-ee0e. Kyoto, Japan ........... B. M. Mathis 
Be DEE ictcovevseresouswsken Rime, Ameteie ......0000+. William J. Waters 
Bender Cengreal siccccsccsccciesseesies London, England ....... Volney E. Farned 
Misawa Air Base Dependents’ ....... Misawa, Japan ......... B. B. Steinberg 
Munich American ...............+... Munich, Germany ...... Rex L. Gleason 
Nagoya American ...............06- Nagoya, Japan ......... Margaret L. McCormack 
Naples Dependents’ ................ Naples, Italy ........... A. G. Pritschet 
Nouasseur American .............-. Nouasseur, French S. C. Ramsey 
Morocco ............. 
Nurnberg American ................ Nurnberg, Germany ....|M. L. Palmer 
Okinawa American ................ Kubasaki, Japan ........ W. B. Elliott 
Paris AMEFICBN ...cccccscsccccceses Paris, France ........... J. R. Johnston 
Ramey Air Force Base .............. Ramey Air Force Base, | Ronald A. Downing 
Puerto Rico .......... 
Rochefort American ................ Rochefort, France ...... A. H. Kyrios 
Sendai American ..............e000- Sendai, Japan .......... Thomas J. Petrus 
Stuttgart American ...............4. Stuttgart, Germany ..... F. A. Wiksten 
Tokyo American—Narimasu ........ Tokyo, Japan .......... Tennis W. Hoffman 
Wheelus Field Dependents’ ......... Tripoli, Libya .......... W. A. Radford 
Wiesbaden American ............... Wiesbaden, Germany ... | Mildred Linck 
Yokohama American ............... Yokohama, Japan ...... Sigvart L. Rugland 














Membership Organizations—Honorary Members 


MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 


January 1, 1955 











ORGANIZATION LOCATION HEAD 
Baltimore City Department of Baltimore, Md. ......... William H. Lemme], Supt. 
MOIR foo oie sccer ieee noneioivis 
Delaware Department of Public ere George W. Miller, Jr. 
NURS RONNIE oo dian ore to coriernncrecngiccs 
Eastern Association of College Deans | Franklin and Marshall A. G. Breidenstine, Sec. 
and Advisers of Men .......... College, Lancaster, Pa. 


Elizabeth Department of Education .. 
High School Principals Association .. 


Jersey City Superintendent of Schools 
Jesuit Educational Association, 
New York Province 
Middle States Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and 


Officers of Admission ........... 
New Jersey Association of Colleges 
and UAiversities «....<.cccsices 
New Jersey Department of Public 
MRORCUOHON. 6c. cc s:60do cscieivsisieisioss 
Pennsylvania Association of Colleges 
GH WUIVERSHCs .6..60:5ccscccess 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Public FAstruction ....6:60.0:0800s0 
State Department of Education ...... 


University of the State of New York .. 


Elizabeth, N. J. .......- 
New York 58 
(120 E. 184th St.) 

Jersey City, N. J. ....... 
Fordham University .... 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. ... 


Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
PVOHtOR, Ihe Pe ascee:sineeres 
Harrisburg, Pa. «.006:55 
Eiastisbureg, Pa. ..ccss% 


Baltimore, Md. ......... 
PAOD, ING Mie. k.cicssiecssesevece 








J. Harry Adams, Supt. 
Morris Meister 


James E. Reynolds 
Joseph G. Glose, S.J. 


Joseph G. Connor, Sec. 


Albert E. Meder, Jr., Corres. Sec. 


Richard Robinson 


Howard R. Reidenbaugh, Exec. Sec. 


Francis B. Haas 


Thomas G. Pullen, Jr. 
Lewis A. Wilson 


HONORARY MEMBERS 








Frank H. Bowles 
Eugene F. Bradford 
Robert C. Clothier 
William W. Comfort 
Roy J. Deferrari 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Frederick C. Ferry 
Burton P. Fowler 
Richard M. Gummere 
E. Duncan Grizzel 
Galen Jones 
George Wm. McClelland 
Harry A. Sprague 
Charles C. Tillinghast 
Levering Tyson 
George A. Walton 
David E. Weglein 
William E. Weld 
Stanley R. Yarnall 
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A2S. We. BETA St. wie cisccisccs 
Cornell University 
Rutgers University 
Haverford College 
Catholic Univ. of America 
64 Dryden Rd. ....... 050 
FAG SEO SE. ooo cise cess 
26 E. Springfield Ave. .. 
Harvard University ... 
Univ. of Pennsylvania .. 
1201 16th St., N.W. ..... 
730 Latenes, ES. 2. occsices 
State Teachers College .. 
Ridgewood Rd. ......... 
200 H. GO SO. s.cicvvcies 
KD: 1 
2610 N. Charles St. ..... 
c/o Wells College 
S59? MENGE OG. ccs ssw, 


seeeee 


Cr 


eeeeee 








New York City 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
Haverford, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


. | Cambridge, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Merion, Pa. 

Montclair, N. J. 
Wilton, Conn. 

New York City 
Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Aurora, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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